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Preface 



The Jouma/of the American Association of Women in Community and Junior Colleges 
(AAWCJC) provides aforum for research and discussion of significant ideas and issues 
shapinQ the evolution of community, technical and junior colleges nationwide — "the 
only sector of higher education that can truly be called a movement, one in which the 
menf)bers are bound together and inspired by common goals" {Building Communities: 
A Vision for a New Century, 1988). 

This movement is increasingly characterized by the significant participation of persons 
and groups once almost invisible in higher education, including persons of color, ethnic 
and religious minorities, the disabled and, of course, women, whose gender identity 
encompasses numerous other identities including any or all of those just described. 

Indeed, as the Cou ncil of the American Association of Commu nity and Ju nior Colleges 
whose role is to serve as advocate for women in the two-year college, the AAWCJC 
acknowledges and accepts responsibility for addressing issues of concern to and pro- 
moting access for community junior and technical college women. This the AAWCJC 
pledges to do in a manner that respects the fullest range of each other's multiple iden- 
tities and roles, in the belief thai as women we share a common identity — and perhaps 
even a common destiny as we shape the identity of the two-year college. 

"Diversity in Leadership" is the national agenda cliosen by the AAWCJC for 1989-91, 
and this issue of the Journal reflects the attempt of its editorial board to showcase a range 
Of issues which speaks to this theme. 

The six articles selected for publication provide insights and raise questions. They also 
affirm values, and are united by the unspoken and spoken assumptions that the quali- 
ty of "connected leadership" attributed to women is necessary to the achievement of 
excellence and equity within the two-year college; that women of diverse backgrounds 
and experiences can and do succeed in the highest ranks of two-year college admin- 
istration, that as students, faculty and staff engaged in the process of choice, women 
{and men) require role models encompassing a full range of non-traditional as well as 
traditional careers and life options. 

They are also united by the assumption that special programs reflecting the contribu- 
tion of women to all academic disciplines are valuable resourcpc within the two-year 
college, and deserve administrative support, that women are indeed still victimized by 
hidden patterns of gender discrimination, and that the need for personal and pro- 
fessior^al integrity on the part of faculty who fear discnmination based upon sexual 
preference can be explored in dialogues reflecting collegiality and trust. 

The American Association of Women in Community and Junior Colleges is proud to 
publish this issue of 'he annual Journal. We welcome your active support of our activities, 
and look forward to meeting common goals in the spirit of collaboration that has always 
been a hallmark of AAWCJC. 
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Leadership in a Different Voice 

Carol Cfoss, M.A. 
John E. Ravekes, Ed.Q 

rhis article hypothesizes that the lack of female perspectives on the topic of leader- 
ship is due to the fact that many mmen lead" under a different paradigm than 
the prBBiling dominant conception that equates leadership with power, authority, and 
hierarchy After a brief discussion of theories on female development by Gilligan and 
Belenky et al. that suggest that women often operate in a connected, rather than an 
autonomous mode, the authors posit the existence of a 'tonnected leadership" that 
is ignored by traditional leadership models, but may be more prevalent in women. 
Several possible role models for connected leaders are set forth with a call for further 
exploration into the idea, particularly by such connected leaders themselves. 



I n all th e recent clamor about leader- 
ship in connmunity colleges, why is it that 
female voicesare so se'dom heard? Most 
pontifications on this suoject come from 
males, and are replete with the kind of ter- 
minology and examples that speak more 
to the male perspective than the female 
— that is, sports analogies (how much 
have we heard about team-building?), 
comparisons to war or other competi- 
tions, and similar authoritarian and direc- 
tive metaphors. As the male author of this 
article observed, "Even I know something 
is wrong when the major authority quoted 
on leadership this year has been Attila the 
Hun!" 

One common response to this query 
is that the number of women's perspec- 
tives on this issue is limited because the 
number of women in community college 
presidencies or other such leadership 
positions is so low. Judged by the yard- 
stick that less than 15% of all two-year col- 
lege presidents are women, goes this 
argument, the female perspectives are 
not so underrepresentative of the actual 
population. And, the '•ationale may con- 
tinu e, questions exist as to whether there 
really are any gender differences in 
leadership philosophy or behaviors at all. 
Numerous research studies of college 
presidents, school superintendents, and 



other such leadeship positions (Smith. 
1982) have 5/iown no significant 
divergence in opinions or characteristics 
between men and women in the ranks 
(although evidence is not conclusive on 
either side of the det J'^. over gender dif- 
ferences among presiderits). 

Such responses only demonstrate the 
great difficulty we have in hearing the 
female voice in leadership because these 
arguments presuppose the equation of 
leadership with positions of power, 
authority, or hierarchy. This poses two 
problemsfordiscoveringfem ale perspec- 
tives on leadership. First, few women cur- 
rently inhabit such high-status, high- 
power jobs. Second, recent studies on 
v/omen's development (Miller, 1976; 
Gilligan, 1982; Belenky ef a/., 1986) lead 
us to believe the entire issue of hierarchy 
may have greater importance in men's 
psychologies than in women's. That is, 
there is reason to believe that many men 
feel power or the ability to achieve one's 
goals emanates from rank, from being 
high up on the hierarcnical ladder, from 
being Ihe boss" or being "in charge." 
Women, who have traditionally been 
relegated to low-ranking, low-status roles 
in society, are familiar with achieving onefe 
goals from the bottom of the ladder, and 
do not necessarily feel compelled to have 
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a title to make their influence felt. (No mat- 
ter how much we insist that the man is 
"head of the household" in traditional 
family arrangements, how many of us 
deny that the woman is equally, if not 
more, instrumental in determining howthe 
family operatesf?) 

We believe that the lack of female 
perspectives on leadership actually 
comes from the fact that the current 
debate has been framed primarily by 
a nale perspective, one that largely ig- 
nces, excludes, or is irrelevant to the 
group experience of women. Concepts 
that may be central to woman's ideas of 
leadership ~ ideas growing out of family 
perspectives, of growth and nurturanct. 
and emotional development ~ are often 
screened out by the male filter; perhaps 
admitting them as "staff development" or 
"organizational culture" orthelike, bu.not 
leadership. As has happened too fre- 
quently in the ongoing dialogue between 
the sexes, the terms of the debate are 
framed in a way that clearly favors the 
predominant male view. Women may 
accept that viewpoint, and model their 
behaviors after the male perspective, or 
may not, and operate in their own realm 
by their own rules. In the end, both lose. 
Like the proverbial ships passing in the 
night, both sides are denied a real shar 
ing of perspectives that could lead to a 
synergistic blending that would empower 
both sexes beyond what they can exper- 
ience by themselves. And that means our 
institutions lose, for they are being denied 
the fullest possible leadership, the kind of 
leadership necessary to tackle the many 
problems facing us. 

Developing New Paradigms 

Thomas Kuhn (1970), a renov/ned phil- 
osopher of science, arguesthat all scien- 
tific progress has come as a result of para- 
digm shifts — a change in the fundamen- 
tal organizing principles by which wy3 filter; 
order, and make sense a situation. The 
differences between the Ptolemaic and 

b 



Copernican universes lay not in obser- 
vable events — for both could predict 
planetary movements equally well. But 
the central organizing principles ~ the 
idea that the sun, not our world, was the 
center of the universe — had profound 
implications going far beyond charting 
celestial arrangements. Copernicus, 
Newton, and Einstein all changed the 
very difinition of their sciences because of 
their radical reinterpretations and alter- 
native explanations of existing data. They 
altered the way that, first, the scientists 
and, eventually, all Western society 
thought about the universe. 

Lik3wise, feminist scholars are begin- 
ning to discover that men and women 
have distinctly different paradigms 
through which they view the most essen- 
tial aspects of their lives ~ their sense of 
morality their epistemology even their 
metaphysics. Seminal work in this field 
has been done by Carol Gilligan, whose 
book. In a Different Voice: Psychologi- 
cal Theory and Women's Development 
(1982), is a cornerstone of this new arena 
of inquiry Gilligan, a psychologist and 
educator at Harvard, was one of the first 
to publicize the fact that many of the ex- 
periments upon which most prevailing 
psychological theories are based either 
included no female subjects or else threw 
out the data on females because it did not 
fit with the predominant (i.e., male) find- 
ings. Gilligan, who was interested in the 
moral reasoning theories developed by 
Piaget (1965) and Kohlberg (1981, 1984), 
ran parallel investigations into the moral 
development of young girls and women 
and discovered divergent results. Where- 
as Piaget and Kohlberg posited a moral 
schema based primarily on impersonal 
rights and generalized principles, Gilligan 
found her female subjects debated moral 
questions more in terms of personal 
responsibilities and specific circum- 
stpnces and relationships. 

Gilligan (along with Lyons, 1983) went 
on to argue that because m ost infants are 
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tended predominantly by a mother or 
other female, men's first psychological 
experience is usually one c' 'ifferentiation 
or autonomy from their major caretaker 
Therefore, she postulated, men usually 
place great emphasis on individuality 
hierarchy, and competition for power or 
statua Women, on the other hand, having 
a morei.itense early development experi- 
ence of bonding rather than separation 
(again, based on the fact most babies -^re 
cared for by other women) tend to see 
the world more in terms 
of connections and 
attachments jetween 
many different individ- 
uals, and of cooperation 
and mutual nurturing. 
Those who advocated a 
moral system based on 
rights were predomi- 
nantly male ana gener- 
ally defined themselves 
inwhatGilliganca''eda 
mode of separation: 
most women saw their 
identities in terms of intimate relationships, 
which G'lligan labeled a state of con- 
nectedness, and argued for ethics of 
responsibilities. In her own words: 
(In) the women's descriptions, identi- 
ty is defined in a context of relation- 
ship and judged by a standard of 
responsibility and care. Similarly, 
morality is seen by these women as 
arising from the experience of con- 
nection and conceived as a problem 
of inclusion rather than one of balan- 
cing claims. . . . For the men, the tone 
of identity is different, clearer, more 
direct, more distinct and sharp- 
edged .... In these men's descrip- 
tions of self, involvement with others 
is tied to a qualification of identity 
rather than to its realization. Instead 
of attachment, individual achieve- 
ment rivets the male imagination, and 
great ideas or distinctive activity 
define the standard of self-assess- 



... feminist scholars 
are beginning to 
discover that men 
and women have 
distinctly different 
paradigms through 
which they view the 
most essential 
aspects of their lives. 



ment and success (160-163). 
Such basic gender differences in 
moral perceptions were corroborated for 
women's epistemology in the study of 
female learning styles conducted by Mary 
Field Belenky, BIythe McVicker Clinchy, 
Nancy Rule Goldberger, and Jill Mattuck 
Tarule. Their book Womeni WayofKnow- 
ing: The Development of Self, Voice, and 
Mind (1986), echoes many of Gilligan's 
findings, but applies them in a different 
context. Working with an instrument based 
loosely on the hierarchy 
of epistemology posi- 
tions developed by Wil- 
liam Perry in his study of 
undergraduate men at- 
tending Harvard (1970), 
these women interview- 
ed 135 women attend- 
ing nine different formal 
and infornial educa- 
tional institutions about 
how thay learned and 
what they accepted as 
truth. Again, this study 
discG.'ered a different paradigm for truth 
and learning than the universal principles 
of understanding proposed by Perry. 

Interestingly, they found that women 
used metaphors of voice and speech in 
describing their learning styles, in contrast 
to the more traditional equation of reason 
with sight. They discovered that women 
relied more heavily on intuitive and nonra- 
tional learning than was predicted by the 
Perry nr.odel. They also found significant 
numbers of the most cognitively-devel- 
oped women advocating what the re- 
searchers termed "connected learning" 
over "separate learning." Based on these 
findings, the researchers concluded: 
People who experience the self as 
predominantly separate tend to 
espouse a morality based on imper- 
sonal procedures for establishing 
justice, while people who experience 
the self as predominantly connected 
tend to espouose a morality based 
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on care (Lyons, 1983). Similarly, we 
posit two contraSving epistemological 
orieniations: a separate epistemo- 
logy, based on impersonal proce- 
dures for establishing truth, and a 
connected epistemology, in which 
truth emerges through care (102). 
While the concepts of separate knowing 
were well developed in prevailing theories 
such as Perry's (it is this theory of objec- 
tive, rational truth that forms the basis of 
most college curricula), the authors found 
the idea of connected knowing to be more 
unexpected. They explain it as: 
(a) conviction that the most trustwor- 
thy knowledge comes from personal 
experience rather than the pro- 
nouncements of authorities .... Con- 
nected knowers develop procedures 
for gaining access to other people's 
knowledge At the heart of these pro- 
ceduras is the capacity for empathy. 
Since knowledge comes from ex- 
perience, the only way they can hope 
to understand another person's ideas 
is to try to share the experience that 
has led the person to form the idea 
(Belenkyefa/., 112-113). 
The authors do not claim that such an 
epistemology is unique to women, nor 
even more dominant among women than 
among men, since their study included 
no males and there had not been any 
work examining 'bonnected knowing" 
among men. Their work does demon- 
strate that there are significant numbers 
of women who reject impersonality and 
hierarchy/authority in deciding what they 
believe is true, turning instead to connec- 
tions, contextual explanations, and pe^ 
sonal experience as the basis for truth 
We contend that it is possible men and 
women may see leadership in two dif- 
ferent lights — one, a "separate" leader- 
ship that emphasizes individual achieve- 
ment and hierarchy/position, another, a 
"connected leadership based on relation- 
ships within a group and mutual nurtur- 
(fig and developmeni. CiVdh the findings 



of these two major studies, and related 
research in several other social science 
disciplines, we believe it is reasonable to 
extend these different paradigms to the 
realm of leadership Yet, if there is such 
connected leadership, what does that 
mean? How can we make sense of the 
idea of group leadership'^ And why 
haveni we heard much about this con- 
cept in the almost ubiquitous national 
discussion of leadership? 

Speaking About Leadership 

The women cited above discuss the 
difficulty they have in conveying these 
new concepts in their fields because of 
the way the male perspective dominates 
the very vocabulary of their pedagogy. 
Miller ^1976) complains that traditional 
psychology equates connection with loss 
of identity or inequality, and calls for new 
psychological terms to discuss relation- 
ships without assuming a domination/ 
subservience orientation. Belenky ef a/. 
(1986 5-6) charge the same of education: 
We believe that conceptions of know- 
ledge and truth that are accepted 
and articulated today have been 
shaped throughout history by male- 
dominated majority culture .... 
Relati/ely little attention has been 
given to modes of learning, knowing, 
and valuing that may be specific to, 
or at least common in, women. It is 
likely that the commonly accepted 
stereotype of women's thinking as 
emotional, intuitive, and personalized 
has contributed to the devaluation of 
women's minds and contributions . . 
. . It is generally assumed that intuitive 
knowledge is more primitive, 
therefore less valuable, than so-called 
objective modes of knowing. Thus, it 
appeared likely to us that traditional 
educational curricula and pedagogi- 
cal standards have probably not 
entered this bias. 
If dominance of the male perspective is 
found throughout education — '*'hich, at 
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least at the elementary school level, is a 
traditionally female occupation ~ it is pro- 
bably even more relevant in dealing with 
leadership, which has long been viewed 
as a predominantly male role Leadership 
has always been a difficult subject to 
define, because it means so many things 
to so many people that it is hard tc find 
common ground for discussion. But if we 
step back and listen to the din of the 
debate, we find the concepts of power, 
autonomy and hierarchy largely shaping 
how we think about the entire subject. 

Forone thing, leadership is generally 
conceived as one person, generally with 
authority influencing many others, usually 
lower down in the hierarchy For example, 
the recent ACE publication on leadership 
(Green, 1988 : 3) explained: "Leadership 
is commonly thought of as a process, a 
transaction, between an individual leader 
(or possibly, a group of leaders) and 
followers'" Implicit in such a broad defini- 
tion areconcepts of limited opportunities 
for leadership, a one-Wc\y \\m of influence, 
and inequality between leaders and those 
led. This nega'es the common female ex- 
perience of mutual reciprocity and inter- 
weaving influence important to those 
operating in a connected mode. 

In contrast, see how Belenky ef a/. 
(1986 : 178-179) describes the world of 
those who view life through the con- 
nected state, rather than one emphasiz- 
ing separation: 
They spi n visions of th e ties between 
persons, which can best be sug- 
gested by the metaphors of webs 
and nets .... (They) suggest a com- 
plexity of relationships and the 
delicate i nterrelatedness of all so that 
tho tension and movement in one 
part of the system will grow to be felt 
in all parts of the whole. In the com- 
plexity of the web no one position 
dominates over the rest. Each person 
— no matter how small — has some 
potential for power; each is always 
subject to Ihe actions of others 
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(l)n the image of the ml even the 
least can affect all others by the 
slightest pull onthegossamerthread. 
There is growing recognition of The web- 
like features of organizations, especially 
colleges, we believe oUch ideas have 
much to do with recent discussions about 
institutional climate, organizational 
culture, and the proposals for servant 
leaders or collaborative leadership. But, 
on the whole, advocates are not really 
positing relationships of equality and 
reciprocity; they are trying to fuse their 
hierarchical notions on top of the web 
metaphor. Therefore, it is up to "the 
leader" — usually the president or the top 
administrative staff ~ to establish a 
positive institutional climate, to develop 
collaborative leadership, to '^erve" his or 
her followers. 

Perhaps that is true . . . perhaps a col- 
lege can not operate completely as a net, 
but requires some hierarchy The author 
who is a president has not yet been able 
to imagine a way to maintain organization 
and accountability without reliance upon 
a "chain of command." However, he would 
not deny that there is an "invisible" power 
structure that operates outside the 
recognized hierarchy and that has signifi- 
cant influence over the activities and *he 
atmosphere of the campus. Perhaps this 
is the realm of the connected leaders. 

Nonetheless, v^'e still end up focusing 
on the one leader; rather than the many 
threads, fvlost of the literature or speeches 
on leadership at community colleg<:.3 are 
by presidents (or university faculty instruc- 
ting students whom fhey urge to becom<j 
presidents); many studies on leadership 
involve only presidents (Vaughan, 1986; 
Roueche ef a/. 1989), and most "in- 
service" leadership development ac- 
tivities (AACJC Presidents* Academy the 
League for Innovation's Leadership Insti- 
tutes) only enroll presidents or people 
who are ready to move into presidencies. 
In short, even if we acknowledgethe more 
connected mode of our institutions, we 
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are focusing almost all of our leadership" 
\ attention on the 5,000-10,000 top admin- 
! istrators at our colleges, and virtually 
I ignoring the connected leadership capa- 
bilities of the hundreds of thousands of 
other employees. 
: But there is another model — one 

offered, again, by women. For the past ten 
; years, the organization publishing this 
journal, in conjunction with the League for 
; Innovation and Maricopa Community 
: College District, have sponsored the 
i National Institute for 
Leadership Develop- 
ment for women in com- 
munity, technical, and 
junior colleges. Over 
1,100 v^omen have gone 
through the basic Lead- 
ers project, which aims 
not at developing presi- 
dents (that is covered 
through a separate 
seminar for women to 
whom that applies), but 
at maximizing each 
woman's effectiveness in 
her institution, no matter what her role 
may be. Although restricted to women 
with master's degrees, it works with peo- 
ple at all levels of the college hierarchy — 
faculty members, department chairs, 
librarians, "low-level" and "high-levej" ad- 
ministrators. And while it works to help 
women "move up the ladder" if that is 
what they v^nt, it clearly sends the mes- 
sage that every one of the participants 
can be a leader at her college in whatever 
position she holds. 

I n addition, there are women who are 
excellent role models as people who have 
foi egone positions of 'Authority" in order 
to have a national influence on community 
colleges in a different capacity. One prime 
illustration is Judith Eaton, the woman 
who recently resigned her presidency at 
the Community College ot Philadelphia to 
join ACE and direct a Ford-funded project 
close to her heart, improving minority 
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transfer rates between community col- 
leges and four-year colleges. Is she any 
less z leader because she now works 
cooperatively vvith colleagues rather than 
directing a large staff, or because she now 
reports to a board that she once chaired? 

Certainly, Carolyn Desjardins and 
fvlildred Bulpitt qualify in our minds as real 
leaders for their roles in running the Na- 
tional Institute for Lead^^rship Develop- 
ment. These women have been a major 
influence on the way that a significant 
number of the women in 
community colleges 
view themselves and 
their jobs. They are also 
central to the growing 
national women's net- 
work among communi- 
ty college personnel. 
Few p'-esidents have 
such direct impact on 
the people they direct 
as these women do on 
the colleag'jes they 
nurture. 

Or who on a nation- 
al level have had more impact in helping 
motivating community college faculty to 
become better teachers than Suanne 
Roueche, director of the National Institute 
for Staff and Organizational Development 
at the University of Texas at Austin, and K. 
Patricia Cross, formerly on the faculty at 
Harvard Univers.ty and now nead of the 
Community College Program at Univer- 
sity of Califo.'-nia, Berkeley? Suanne 
Roueche edits the popular and useful In- 
novation Abstracts, which offers new 
teaching techniques on a weekly basis, 
and runs what in the cpinion of the 
authoi's — is the best cross-disciplinary 
conference on community college aca- 
demics in the country Pat Cross dir?cts 
another grant-funded project on class- 
room research and is an almost omnipre- 
sent speaker on the subject, one cannot 
pick up an issue of the Chronicle without 
seeing an ad for aome educational con- 
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It is unfair and 
unrealistic to think that 
only top administrators 
should demonstrate 
leadership" if leader- 
ship is thought of as 
influencing the college 
to improve, to try new 
things, to innovate, to 
offer more services. 



ference at which she is appearing {she 
was the keynote speaker for at least three 
different meetings in November 1989 
alone). She was one of the most formative 
minds on the AACJC Futures Commis- 
sion and will be heavily involved in over- 
seeing the forthcoming $1.8 million 
Kellogg-funded Beacon Colleges grant. 
(Still, we have heard at least one col- 
league ask, *Why is she running a Com- 
munity College Leadership Program? 
After all, she's never been a president.') 

The point is, ail of these women have 
the capabilities to assume presidential 
positions, but are rinding other roles for 
which their talents are better suited. This 
is replicated in every cc'lege across the 
nation — there are unsung heroes all 
around, faculty members and other-than- 
top-level administrators, who are setting 
goals and driving their institutions in new 
directions, pulling their end of the 
gossaner string and rearranging some 
aspect of the college's operation. 

For community colleges {indeed, for 
all of our society) to accomplish the for- 
midable tasks ahead of us, we need to 
nurture and energize and activate that en- 
tire web within our colleges, not just the 
tip of the hierarchical pyramid. It is unfair 
and unrealistic to think that only top 
ministrators should demonstrate "leaot.- 
ship," if leadership is thought of as influen- 
cing the college to improve, to try new 
things, to innovate, to offer new services. 
Yet all discussion is aimed at that level, 
ignoring the wealth of talent, intelligence, 
and energy in the bottom nine-tenths of 
the hierarchical pyramid. 

It is hard for rnen tc get out of that 
mindset, since for most it is so ingrained 
in their fundamental psychological, 
ethical, and epistemological orientations. 
So it is likely that it will be up to women to 
explore, articulate, advocate, and yes. 
even fight for. this new style of leadership 
— leadership in the connected mode It 
is a great opportunity for women, as well 
as a great responsibility. It represents a 
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unique enfre to showing how our special 
experiences and value systems can be 
used to mobilize the human resources 
necessary to get us out of the stalemates 
in which we seem to be mired for many of 
our fundamental educational concerna 

This does not mean that connected 
leadership can be fostered simply by 
moving more women into presidencies. 
We take issue with the contention in ^E's 
latest leadership book {Green, 1988 : 5) 
about women's and minorities' leadership 
roles in colleges that Iheir influence can 
be most strongly felt if they are duly 
anointed in positions of leadership such 
as presidencies and deanships." At least 
in this matter, we do not see appointing 
more women as presidents automatical- 
ly bringing this different leadership 
paradigm to the forefront of community 
college management, although we do 
believe some female presidents are 
attempting to forge a leadership style 
more in line with this theory Whether, as 
Schmuck argues {1987), women leaders 
feel the need to assimilate themselves 
into the predominant male culture, or, as 
Barrett and Bieger found {1987), male and 
female academic leaders share more 
characteristic similarities than either sex 
does with traits registered by teachers of 
both sexes, it is likely women pres:dents 
will have the same regard fo< hierarchy as 
do male presidents. People generally do 
not choose to work their way into positions 
high up in the hierarchy if they do not give 
value to hierarchy Birnbaum's study of 
male and female presidents {1989) re- 
vealed that nearly 80% of the respon- 
dents favored self-determined "directive* 
action over more collaborative "enabling** 
action to achieve leadership goals. 

While presidents and top administra- 
tors are obviously influential in determin- 
ing the overall impact that the "invisible" 
power structure or conn^^'.ted leadership 
ttamework may have on the college, it is 
up to those who inhabit those positions to 
foster its development. This means that 
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those who hold such roles — male and 
female — must speak up to give 
credencetothe domain of the gossamer 
net. The power of connected leadership 



must be explored, developed, and un- 
leashed if our institutions are to achieve 
their maximum potential. 



Carol Cross, formerly jn the staff at AACJQ is Corporate Director for Partner- 
ship Development at Synergistic Educational Tecfinology Systems (SETS) and 
an B8 Leader Jofin Ravekes is President of Essex Community College and a 
former board member of the Presidents Academy and the American Assoda- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges. 
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Perceptions Of Gender Discrimination 
A Community College Case Study 

Ann A. Weeks, Ed.Q 
D. Camilla Wygan, M.S. 

F'ifteen years after Title IX of the Education Amendments was to have ended dis- 
crimination against mimen in colleges and universities, the women administrators 
and faculty at a community college v\fere convinced that de facto sex discrimination 
was still being practiced on their campus. An effirmative action report produced for a 
regional accrediting agency discredited their perceptions. More in-depth analysis of 
the data, homver, showed that a persistent pattern of discrimination could be tracked 
through search committee procedures and rOL ^es for advancement in the administrative 
hierarchy 



Research for this study was compiled 
as background information for an affir- 
mative action consultant at a specific 
community college. When it was sug- 
gested that the unpublished data might 
be of interest to a vnder audience, the 
findings were gathered into this paper To 
focus on a comnnon problem, rather than 
single ott a particular institution, a fictional 
name has been used to refer to the 
college 

Fifteen years after Title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments was to have ended 
discrimination against women in colleges 
and universities, the women administra- 
tors and faculty at Eastern Valley Com- 
munity College were convinced that de 
facto sex discrimination was still being 
practiced on their campus. Although 
anecdotes and individual tales of gender- 
based devaluation were plentiful, there 
was no factual evidence to support the 
perceptions of institutionalized discrim- 
ination against women. 

In fact, a college affirmative action 
report, produced forthe regional accredit- 
ing agency, presented data which sug- 
gested a strong institutional pattern of sex 
equity. Men and women in the same rank 
with the same experience and credentials 
received equal pay. All permanent full- 
time professional positions were filled 
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through search procedures. Faculty pro- 
motion and tenure, and long-term admin- 
istrative appointments, were awarded by 
the President only after he had received 
departmental rankings and recommen- 
dations. Committee assignments and 
course loads were equitably distributed 
within rank. A scanning of this official 
institutional data in the manner recom- 
mended by Sandler, Hall, Shavlik and 
Touchton (1986) would show that in mat- 
ters of sex equity, the collegers hands were 
clean. 

in his article, The Illusion of Inclusion: 
Affirmative l.iaction in the Eighties," Stet- 
son 0984:12) wrote that "Administrators 
... are often more concerned with what 
is factually correct than what is perceived 
to be true Yet, what is perceived to be true 
/s true in its consequence" 

The perception of discrimination at 
Eastern Valley Community College was 
persistent, damaging to morale and 
counter-productive This present study of 
quantifiable measures of equity was 
undertaken with the hope that rumors 
could be laid to rest, or that factual evi- 
dence would be available as a basis for 
discussion with the college administra- 
tion. 

The literature on sex discrimination in 
colleges and universities emphasizes 
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compansons of faculty rank and salary. 
Mary Gray reported in **0n Campus With 
Women" (1988) that *Women are getting 
jobs initially in ccHeges. but they're not 
getting promotion and tenure" in the 
same report, Joyce Bennett Justus f ou nd 
in a study of nine California campuses 
and 14 comparable research institutions 
that females were clustered in lower aca- 
demic ranks and in non-tenure track posi- 
tions; women faculty members were paid 
less than male professors at all ranks; 
women were promoted more slowly than 
men; and women received tenure at lower 
rates than men. 

Five years earlier, Sadker (1983) 
reported that the typical rank for a female 
member vi«sthat of untenured instructor 
and the salary gap between female and 
male faculty continued to widen. Rohter 
(1987:19) pointed out that since starting 
salaries for women have been consistent- 
ly below those for men, increases based 
on percent of salary have widened and 
will continue to widen the gap. Bers 
(1983:19) limited the discussion of salaries 
to community colleges. Her findings 
showed that between 1972 and 1980, 
faculty and administrative salaries of com- 
munity college women moved towards 
men's salaries by only one-half of one per- 
cent and that women, as a group, were at 
the bottom of the salary ladder. 

Theissuesof discrimination perceived 
by Eastern Valley women were broader 
than salary and rank As Tidwell (1981:118) 
discovered, compliance with affirmative 
action criteria . . is sometimes only a 
sham and a mechanism for token ap- 
peasement that supplies institutions with 
only prima facie compliance" The defini- 
tion of discrimination is broadened by 
Stokes (1984:18) to include the psychic 
barriers that keep womer. administrators 
atthe lower and middle levels The results 
of her survey of 1 68 middle and lower level 
administrators showed that 87% of the 
female respondents believed that informal 
networks excluded them; 87% believed 



that they work&d twice as hard as their 
male colleagues; 79% believed they were 
less influential on superiors' decisions; 
and 74% felt it was difficult to receive 
recognition for their accomplishments. 

In many ways, colleges reflect the 
larger society. Benokraitis and Feagin 
(1986:7) state: "Women's employment 
paterns in the mid-1980s are virtually 
the same as they were in 1960. That is. 
women dominate occupations that are 
low-paying . . . and the earning gap in- 
creases as educational level increasea" 
Like Stokes, Benodraitis and Feagin were 
concerned with issues other than salary, 
rank and tenure They discussed both 
subtle and covert sex discrimination and 
defined covert discrimination as ". . . 
behavior that consistently, purposely, and 
skillfully attempts to ensure women's 
failure . . ." (31). 

It was a perception of just this type of 
covert discrimination that was operative at 
Eastern V&//eyc Administrative decisions 
such as the denial of support staff for 
female adminstrators seemed to suggest 
that this definition would have been ap- 
propriate at Eastern Valley. 

As the literature would recommend, 
the first step in the Eastern Valley study 
waste assess salary, rank and tenure for 
faculty. Eastern Valley is unionized and 
faculty salaries are contractually increas- 
ed on a step system within rank. While 
women faculty in the aggregate earn less 
than men faculty, the discrepancy was not 
as great as the 75% to 13.2% reported by 
Conciatore (1985:3). Furthermore, there 
was no disparity by sex between faculty 
on the same step with the same degree 
and years of service. 

At Eastern Valley recommendations 
for faculty promotions come from the 
departments and are usually accepted by 
the President within fiscal limits. Promo- 
tions and tenure track positions in general 
have been limited for the past six years, 
but women have been hired for tenure 
track positions in lower numbers than 
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have men. Despite the emphasis on sex 
equity during this time, the percent of 
Eastern Valle/ women faculty who were 
tenured fell from 68% in 1975 to 61% in 
1985. More disquieting information was 
found in the data on administrative 
Galarios. Unlike the faculty salaries, 
salaries for female and male administra- 
tors differed markedly. 

As Bers discovered in 1981 (24), and 
Lafontaine and McKenzie rediscovered in 
1985, although women comprised 29% 
of the administrators nation-wide in com- 
munity colleges, only 23% of the com- 
munity college administrators earning 
over $30,000 were women. At Eastern 
Valley the statistics were mucn worse. 
While 52% of the administrators were 
women, fewerthan 11%of theadministra- 
tors earning over $30,000 were women. 



ADMINISTR.ATIVE SALARIES 
1986-87 
Under $30,000 Over $30,000 
Men 4 27 

Women 27 7 



How did the upper level of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy at Eastern Valley come 
to be weighted toward men even though 
these positions were all filled through 
searches? The search procedures fol- 
lowed at Eastern Valley were standard- 
ized: in-house posting; advertising in local 



and national media with affirmative action 
statements; appointment by the President 
of a committee which includes both facul- 
ty and administrators; review of applica- 
tions; consensus on who will receive invi- 
tations for interviews; interviews; reports 
submitted to the President. In only two 
areas was there cause for concern. Since 
1983. search committees were not al- 
lowed to rate or rank candidates, ♦hus giv- 
ing the President wider latitude in his 
selection. The other concern was the 
composition of the search committees 
themselves. As the chart at the bottom 
of this page shows with remarkable con- 
sistency, 75% of search committee mem- 
bers were male and 88% of successful 
candidates were male 

Within Edfitern Va/teyS administrative 
hierarchy, two routes for advancement are 
possible outside normal search proce- 
dures. One is through a job audit. Job 
audits were tyegun in 1985, but were not 
announced to the college at large, nor 
weretheproceduresincludedinthe1986 
staff handbook. Audits must be requested 
of the President by the administrator's 
supervisor. Between 1985 and 1987. eighi 
job audits resulted in promotions and/or 
salary increase" for seven men and one 
woman. 

The second, and more traditional, 
route to promotion is by gaining ex- 
perience in an acting position. Acting 



COMPOSITION AND OUTCOMES OF SEARCH COMMIHEES 


BY SEX OF MEMBERS AND POSITION FILLED ~ 


1984-1987 




Sex of Search 


Sex of Successful 


Position 


Committee Members 


Candidate 




Males 


Females 




Dean of Enrollment Services 


4 


1 


M 


Dean of Community Services 


5 


2 


M 


Director of Financial Aid 


4 


1 


M 


Asst. Director of Building & Grounds 


4 


1 


M 


Asst. Dean of Community Services #1 


3 


2 


F 


Asst. Dean of Community Services #2 


4 


1 


M 


Director of Safety and Security 


4 


1 


M 


Director of Counseling Services 


5 


2 


M 


Director of Inmate Education 


5 


2 


F 
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positions are appointed by the President 
without a searcti and provide an oppor- 
tunity for on-the-job, informal learning. 
Sagaria (1985:20) considers informal 
learning especially significant in providing 
administrators . . opportunity to alter and 
enhance their skills to attain positions of 
increased responsibility." The difference 
that experierxje makes to the promotabili- 
ty cf >Mxnen is underscored by Bemice R. 
Sandler, director of the Association of 
American Colleges' Project on the Status 
and Education of Women, in a . inter\ ew 
with McMillan (1986:28). Institutions are 
still less likelytotakeachanceon women," 
she noted. **Men are hired for their poten- 
tial to learn new tasks, while women are 
hired for ttieir achievements." 

The administrative "acting positions 
filled at Eastern Valley over a three year 
period were documented by sex and 
years of previous experience to see what 
happened to the people who had filled 
them. / 



While the numbers of men and 
women given this learning opportunity 
were about equal, it is significant that four 
of the six most important position" »vere 
filled by men. It should also be noted that 
there was a marked difference in the 



experiential level of the men and women 
chosen. Only two men — those filling 
lower level technical positions — had 
previous experience related to their acting 
positions, but four of the five women had 
related experience Even more significant 
were the outcomes. Not one woman was 
promoted after filling an acting position 
while five of the six men were 

In summary, there is evidence to indi- 
cate that the women at Eastern Valley 
Community College were correct in their 
perceptions of gender discrimination by 
the administration. It would seem to be 
true, to paraphrase Astin's (1980) title, that 
administration was the hard core of sex- 
ism at Eastem Valley The leaderships of 
the union and the faculty governancing 
organization were apprised of these find- 
ings. Although they were personally 
outraged, contract negotiations and 
broader issues of governance made 
gender discrimination a low priority. 



Subsequently 
Promoted 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 



Without support from these organizations, 
the women did not choose to risk open 
confrontation. Some of them were outside 
union protection. Many had families to 
support. 

In the four years between the first 
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Acting positions at eastern valley 

1984-88 

Years of 

Title Sex* Experience** 



Acting Dean of Academic Affairs M 0 

Acting Dean of Enrollment Mariagement M 0 

Acting Dean of Community Services M 0 
Acting Associate Dean of Curriculum and 

Instruction 1984-85 F 3 
Acting Associate Dean of Curriculum and 

Instruction 1985-86 M 0 

Acting Assoc. Dean of Student Services F 1 

Acting Asst. Dean of Community Services F 0 

Acting Registrar 1984-85 M 12 

Acting Registrar 19987-88 M 4 

Acting Director of Placement and Transfer F 12 

Acting Director of Financial Aid F 20 
*Sex of person filling acting position. 
••Experience related to acting position. 




rumors of intentional sex discrimina- 
tion and this study, the deck had been 
stacked against women. All but one of the 
senior administrators were men. New 
hires, promotions, and staff reorganiza- 
tio ns resulted in all but two of the mid-level 
women reporting to men supervisors. The 
women learned too late that the time for 
vigilance and action is at the point of 
suspicion, not at the point of confronta- 
tion. 

While the validation of their intuitive 
perceptions of discrimination did not 
result in redress for the women at Eastern 
Valley, it did have positive outcomea Ovor 
30 women faculty, administrators, and 
clerical staff members formed an inten- 
tional, supportive sisterhood. Under the 
influence of this g»oup, the College be- 
came almost devoid of the back-biting 
and competition from women faced by 
women on other campuses. This suppor- 
tive environment helped the wonrien 
develop skills and confidence. The one 
female administrator who achieved a 
job audit was counseled and assisted 



throughout the procedures by the other 
women in the group. The women learned 
from each other ho^/ to overcome the bar- 
riers identified by Stokes. They formed 
networks, learned how to influence their 
supervisors' decisions, and began to ask 
for recognition of their accomplishments. 

Some women learned how to move 
out and upward in the administrative 
hierarchy. Twelve of the 34 female admin- 
istrators, including five of those earning 
more that $30,000, left the college in a 
14-month period, most for positions of 
higher authority and higher salaries. 

This study suggests that traditional 
affirmative action data may not reveal hid- 
den patterns of gender discrimination. 
Researchers who are interested in evalu- 
ating equity in postsecondary education 
may need to look more critically at a broad 
range of administrative decisions. Indeed, 
the whole range of what is included in 
affirmative action reporting may need to 
be reassessed if community colleges are 
to achieve greater gender equity in ad- 
ministration. 



Ann A. Weeks is Assistant to the President, Office of Institutional Research and 
Planning at the State University College at Old Westbury, Old Westbury, New 
York. D. Camilla V^gan is Vice President, Office of Institutional Advancement 
at Rockland Community College, Cuffern, New York. 
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Do Community Colleges Practice What 
They Preach About Non-Traditional Work? 

Catherine B. Smith, Ph.D. 

Community colleges work to change student perceptions of occupational oppor- 
tunity, offering non-traditional vocational training for women and men. >fef, in the 
role of employer, these colleges have mixed success in providing students with non- 
traditional models to emulate. Mosf non-traditional workers, by gender, are in profes- 
sional and faculty ranks. Data from Michigan colleges suggests that the rate of change 
in other occupations employed in community colleges is quite slow. 



Introduction 

Women outnumber men in Michigan 
community college headcounts, account- 
ing for 56% of all students enrolled in 
Fall 1989. Many college resources are 
devoted to counseling and recruitment 
efforts that help awaken women students 
to non-traditional career field? (as well ae 
opening other fields to male students). 
Changes in counseling and curriculum 
are typical of community colleges across 
the nation as these institutions work to 
expand the opportunities and career 
preparation available to women who are 
increasingly likely to head households. 
Yet, national pattems of vocational choice 
have been very slow to change. 

While overall occupational segrega- 
tion has been reduced somewhat across 
the nation in recent years, most of that 
change occurred as college-educated 
women entered traditionally male fields in 
management and professional work; "the 
heavily male crafts occupations and the 
heavily female clerical occupations re- 
mained as segregated . . (in 1981) . . as 
in the 1960's" (Seller. 1985). Much of the 
community college effort to ensure sex 
equity in vocational education has con- 
centrated on those job clusters which 
have been slow to integrate men and 
women, yet evidence of success is mixed. 
In Michigan, for instance, the ten com- 
munity college occupational programs 
with the highest female enrollments 



include four concerned with secretarial 
and office jobs, one nursing program, a 
commercial art program, two business 
management programs and two pro- 
grams involving computing (Jacobs, 
1989). What is missing? The programs in 
electronic technology, law emorcement, 
electrical repair, architectural drafting, 
machine shop and other technical pro- 
grams that are growing in enrollment and 
in importance in the laboi force do not 
reflect high female enrollments. 

Current Efforts In 
Community Colleges 

When colleges and states ask how 
best to encourage women students to 
enter new career areas, they focus on 
changing practices of counselors and 
developing new curricula. A recent 
resource manual for improving vocational 
sex equity for instance, stressed that 
counselors must "assist women to move 
beyond the sex-role stereotypes which 
limit the options they are willirig to con- 
sider and choose" (Lovelace, Mclntyre 
and Nies, 1988 : 21). Community colleges 
have also been willing to look critically at 
their ow/i programs to search out gender 
barriers. For example, a study by Daxton 
et al. pointed out that women students 
were "disproportionately represented in 
businessand office programs that usual- 
ly lead to lower paying jobs" (1987 : 39). 
Another critical assessment of vocational 
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programs asked why women and minori- 
ty students had higher attrition from high 
tech programs. In that assessment, Leach 
and Roberts found that greater gender 
awareness on the part of instructors and 
increased skills developinent and tutoring 
of students reduced the prob'sm of dif- 
ferential program attrition (1988). 

But success in retaining students in 
non-traditional programs is not the whole 
answer. One national study of men and 
women who received CETA training in 
fields not traditionally female found that 
female workers were much less likely than 
male workers to get a job in the non- 
traditional field. The authors concluded 
that "non-traditional training alone may 
not be an affective way of reducing the oc- 
cupational segregation of low-income 
women" (Streher-Seeborg, Seeborg & 
Zegeye, 1984). 

In search of solutions, community 
college program staff and educational 
researchers alike have emphasized the 
importance of connecting students with 
real workers in non-traditional fields. 
As part of one suggested outline for a 
course in non-traditional career selection, 
Thomas ef a/, suggested that 'bneof the 
best ways to obtain information about job 
requirements is to TALK with peopl3 who 
are currently working in the occupation," 
but these authors also acknowledged a 
general lack of availability of role models 
for women in non-traditional courses 
(1973 : 3, 115). To address that deficiency 
one college initiated a mentoring pro- 
g'^am, affording each student a chance to 
"shadow" a mentor of the same gender 
who pursued a non ♦•^aditional vocational 
career. Female auto mechanics, elec- 
tronics technicians and maintenance 
workers, as well a3 male clerical, nursing 
and child care workers were recruited as 
non-traditional mentors (Gerios, 1987). 

These programs, curricular changes 
and mentoring opportunities are exam- 
ples of conscious efforts colleges have 
made to expand the horizons of students. 



Yet colleges also send signals about work 
life and job preparation in many less for- 
mal or conscious ways. On a long-term, 
unplanned basis, students get some of 
their best chances to observe real work 
opportunities and barriers in their daily 
environment, including the community 
college work environment. While students 
form ideas of what is possible from the 
media and from their own jobs, the com- 
munity college campus offers a regular 
opportunity for students to observe gen- 
der barriers or opportunities when they in- 
teract with faculty, consult counselors, 
seek administrative decisions and use 
college services. Are community colleges 
making the most of this opportunity? 

On the whole; American higher edu- 
cation has not committed itself to creating 
non-traditional employment patterns in its 
own institutions. Richardson and 
Vangnes, in fact, described the concerns 
of higher education administrators across 
the board as "focused initially on com- 
pliance with regulations rather than the 
broader concept of equal opr .^rtunity," 
and found that most literature on equity 
centered on facuky ranks alone (1987: 
366). 

Community colleges have attempted 
to be consciously proactive in preparing 
students for non-traditional careers in 
terms of gender. But have employment 
patterns shown evidence of deep com- 
mitment to these principles across the 
workforce? Only a consideration of 
gender patterns ir) each community col- 
lege Occupational category can show if 
community colleges practice non-tradi- 
tional employment and make it more than 
a slogan. 

Data Sources 

Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) data were collected from 
all 29 Michigan community colleges in 
Fall 1987, providing basic information 
needed to consider gendf and racial 
employment patterns in the colleges. All 
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presidents of these instit* itions agreed to 
public release of data. 

The EEOC survey collected informa- 
tion on broad categories of employees: 
faculty, executives/administrators, profes- 
sional nonfaculty secretarial, technical, 
skilled craft and service workers. Data 
were collected for full-time, part-time and 
newly hired employees. 

Findings 

Michigan's community colleges re- 
ported 7,302 full-time and 6,179 part-time 
employees in 1987. Men narrowly out- 
numbered women among full-time and 
part-time employees, but women out- 
numbered men among the full-time em- 
ployees newly hired in the three months 
preceding the survey, as Table 1 shows. 



TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE MALE BY 
CATEGORY OF WORK, 1987 

% Male No. of Wckers 
Full-time 52.2% 7302 

Part-time 51.7% 6179 

New Hires 40.1% 322 



Men outnumbered women among 
full-time faculty members, executives, ser- 
vice and skilled craft workers, while 
women outnumbered men among pro- 



fessional nonfaculty, secretarial and 
technical workers, as Tab!e 2 shows. 

The community college microcosm 
offers students a world where women 
employees are most often encountered in 
faculty positions. Nevertheless, there are 
more full-time female secretaries than 
there are full-time women faculty Male 
employees also are most likely to be 
employed as faculty; in fact, more than a 
third of all the employees of Michigan's 
community coheges are male faculty 
members. Apart from faculty, students are 
most likely to see men performing as ser- 
vice workers or as executives. Communi- 
ty colleges employ similar numbers of 
men and women, but with real differences 
in the kind of work men and women are 
likely to perform. 

These differences in occupations of 
men and women are compounded by the 
greater numbers of part-time female 
workers in most categories. For men, part- 
time numbers exceed full-time numbers 
only in faculty and secretarial jobs. Still, 
the 'arge number of women in the role 
most visible to students —faculty — is an 
indication that community colleges are 
practicing what they preach about non- 
traditional occupations in their major 
occupational category. Unfortunately, 
EEOC data do not distinguish faculty 
by program, so that possible gender 



TABLE 2 

GENDER OF FULL-TIME AND PARTTIME EMPLOYEES, BY OCCUPATION 



FULL-TIME 



PARTTIME 



OCCUPATION 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Faculty 


2026 


1023 


2654 


1876 


Executive 


563 


287 


1 


5 


Professional 


234 


280 


33 


103 


Instruct Asst. 


n/a 


R/a 


20 


14 


Secretary 


42 


1374 


177 


617 


Technical 


235 


368 


162 


237 


Skilled Trade 


106 


9 


15 


15 


Service 


606 


149 


132 


118 


Total 


3812 


3490 


3194 


2985 
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patterns in areas of assignment cannot be 
considered. 

The established workforce of a col- 
lege gives one indication of the role 
models it offers students. Perhaps an even 
more vital sign isthecomposition of new- 
ly hired employees. Graph 1 shov^ that 
recent hiring holds some possibility for 
modifying the gender patterns shown 
above. The proporv,on of males in the total 
full-time workforce for each occupation 
is shown in contrast to the proportion of 
male workers hired in the last three 
months before the survey 



FACULTY 
EXECUTIVE 
PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIAL 

TECHNICAL 
SKILLED TRADE 

SERVICE 
TOTAL 



Newly hired employees include a 
greaterproportion of women in the ranks 
of ^acuity, executives, professionals, 
clerical and service workers. Proportions 
of males remained about the same for 
technical workers. Too few skilled trade 
workers were hired for a calculation to be 
meaningful. Overall, Michigan communi- 
ty colleges are hiring more women and 
hiring them into almost every type of posi- 
tion. 

Since Michigan's community colleges 
vary greatly in size — from 66 full-time 
faculty and staff at one college up to 740 
at another — it is possible that employ- 



ment practices at a few large colleges 
cover up different patterns at the many 
small colleges. To examine how typical the 
overall pattern was, data in Table 3 on the 
next page show how many colleges 
employed more men than women and 
how many employed more women than 
men in each occupational type, for full* 
time and part-time workers. There were 
too few new hires (322) to do a similar 
analysis for the 29 colleges. 

Data from table 3 shows that most pat- 
terns true for the state totals are true for 
individual Michigan colleges as well. Men 



outnumber women as full-t-me faculty at 
97% of Michigan's 29 community col- 
legea Men outnumber women as execu- 
tives and service workers at all but a few 
community colleges; women outnumber 
men as secretaries at all colleges and as 
technical and professional workers at 
more than half the colleges. 

The professional nonfaculty category 
is the one most difficult to classify as male 
or female. ba?ed on EEOC data. Not only 
are the proportions of men and women 
nearly equal, but also some colleges 
employ more men while others employ 
more women The professional category 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENT OF COLLEGES BY GENDER DOMINANCE 
BY OCCUPATION 

FULLTIME* 
More Men M=W More Women 



PARTTIME* 
Mop. Men M=W More Women 



OCCUPATION 

Faculty 
Executive 
Professional 
Secretary 
Technical 
Skilled 
Service 

•Number may not add to 100% because some colleges have no employees in 
a particular category. If fewer than half the colleges had employees in a category, 
it '-^ marked n/a. M =W indicates that the number of men employed in the category 
equals the number of women. 



97% 


0% 


3% 


72% 


3% 


14% 


93 


0 


7 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


24 


7 


55 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


0 


0 


100 


3 


0 


83 


14 


21 


65 


7 


0 


41 


52 


3 


3 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


93 


3 


3 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 



apoears to be the least gender-linked job 
cal3gory in Michigan community col- 
leges, and perhaps the best example of 
a truly non-traditional employment pat- 
terri. Further, technical jcbs employed 
small numbers but appeared to be less 
sex-typed than most other categories of 
work. 

DI$cu8$lon 

Overall, Michigan community col- 
leges enroll more female than male stu- 
dents and employ almost equal numbers 
of men and women. More female than 
male full-time workers were hired in the 
three months preceding the survey. The 
single largest category of employee is 
faculty, for women as well as men. Yet, if 
full-time workers are considered alone, 
women secretaries outnumber wom?3n 
faculty. These patterns hold for individual 
colleges as well as for the state as a whole 

While Michigan community collerjes 
offer students an example of an occupa- 
tional category thot is clearly not gender 
stereotyped (professional) and another 
that is rapidly becoming less stereo- 
typically male, particularly in its part-time 
ranks (faculty), secretarial and skilled craft 
positions in community colleges are as 
gender-typed as they are in the nation 
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as a whole. Executive, service and, espe- 
cially, technical jobs are less gender- 
typed but, from data on new hires, are 
changing only very slowly. 

What is the lesson for students? If 
students want to continue their education 
through the baccalaureate or master's 
le\/el, they have the best prospects for 
community college jobs that are not 
gender-stereotyped. Students interested 
in becoming accountants or computer 
programmers after completing a bacca- 
laureate degree can seek out examples 
of both men and women in these roles at 
community colleges. Similarly, students 
interested in college teaching will easily 
find role models at Michigan's communi- 
ty colleges. Female students interested in 
college executive roles will not fare so well, 
however. 

Students who are interested in non- 
traditional occupations for their gender 
and who intend to finish their education/ 
training at a level that prepares them for 
skilled trade, secretarial, technical or ser- 
vice work will find fewer cross-gender role 
models. Male students will have as much 
difficulty trying to observe male clerical 
workers as women students will have try- 
ing to emulate female skilled workers on 
campus. Many high-tech occupations for 
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which the colleges tram students may not 
have many representatives in the 
Michigan community college workforce, 
even among technicians; nevertheless, 
the broad categories of *lskilled trade" and 
^blerical" are found at each college, most- 
ly in gender-stereotyped ways. The fact 
that so many technical workers are 
women suggests that colleges can avoid 
gender stereotyping in jobs that do not re- 
quire baccalaureate training, although 
the possibility of men's technical special- 
ties and women's technical specialties 
cannot be evaluated using aggregate 
data. 

Will this make a differenceto stud^nt^ 
When students observe only opposite- 
gender workers in their broad vocational 
irea, they may get a very misleading idea 
of how well their skills and personality 
might fit that occupation. Prediger and 
Hansen's work on personality/gender pat- 
terns in careers showed "substantial 
systematic and stereotypic" differences in 
the personality patterns of men and 
women pursuing the same careers, and 
found this to be particularly true in occu- 
pations that were not traditional for one 
gender (1976). A female student who 
looks at her college work environment 
may conclude that "skilled trade work is 
not for me — I'm not like .nose male 
workers in personality or behavior." She 
will not have the chance to recognize a 
level of comfort with female skilled workers 
and may not see that her personality is 
suitable for a craft. 

Who can change that perception? 
Government efforts to enforce affirmative 
action requirements do not necessarily 
speed changes in employment patterns. 
On the other hand, Seller (1982) found 
that formal Equal Employment Office 
(EEC) contract compliance procedures 
used v/ith employers significantly increas- 
ed the likelihood that women would be 
employed in male-dominated occupa- 
tions. Similarly in public schools, Eberts 
and Stone (1985) found that EEO enforce- 




ment contributed to a decline in the ap- 
parent sex-discrimination in promotions of 
teachers to administrative positions. 

On the other hand, Leonard (1985) 
found no evidence that enforcement ac- 
tivities helped protected groups; instead, 
a formal promise by an employer to ex- 
pand opportunities be'^t predicted exten- 
sion of jobs to women and minorities. 
Leonard concluded that the setting of an 
affirmative ac^ic'i goal by the employer is 
the most significant factor in changing 
employment patterns. Hitt ef a/. (1983) 
agreed that commitment from higher ad- 
ministration and developing receptivity to 
recruitment of women and minorities were 
vital to effective affirmative action. 

Conclusion 

Colleges serve both as suppliers of 
trained labor and as employers Michi- 
gan's community colleges, like many 
across the nation, have made great 
strides in integrating men and women in 
the student body and in professional and 
faculty work forces and moderate pro- 
gress in increasing numbers of women 
administrators. Yet most community col- 
leges do not prepare students who can 
be hired directly into these positions 
without further education (unless the 
technical training caps earlier bac- 
calaureate training). Setting formal col- 
lege goals to reduce gender typing of 
(.mployees in trade, clerical and service 
positions may be the best strategy col- 
leges can adopt, one that will give com- 
munity college students, by example, real 
incentives to cross gender barriers in their 
own selection of courses and careers. 

Formal goals to reduce gender typing 
in the executive ranks, for instance; could 
show real institutional commitment to 
gender equity. Executive levels, being 
very visible; send strong signals about hir- 
ing preferences Craft and secretarial 
levels are also visible in that these workers 
are physically present in the more ac- 
cessible areas of college life. The student 
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may see the accountant or programmer 
by seeking out that office — but everyone 
deals with secretaries and sees skilled 
workers as they pursue their craft in 
almost every area of the campus. If 
students need to see and believe that 
men and women can succeed in non- 
traditional fields, what better opportunity 
has a college to transmit that model than 



in its own department offices and repair 
crew^ 

Community colleges can reduce bar- 
riers to non-traditional employment 
through employment decisions, as well as 
through choices in curriculum and class- 
room activity — if the commitment is there 
to practice what the faculty and coun- 
selors preach. 
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A Profile of Experiencea 
Women Chief Executive Officers 
in Two-Ysar Colleges 

Sandi Sanders, Ed.D. 
James 0. Mammons, Ph.D. 

A study of women who have served as chief executive officer of more thar) one 
fx tviK>yearcdlege was desigried and coriducted by the author 
interviews with each CEO was used to develop an extensive profile of the experienced 
woman CEQ including family and education backgrounds, career patterns, professional 
characteristics, personal relationships, and reactions to the presidency. The profile pro- 
vides a number of important insights, but perhaps most importantly, it illustrates that 
women from diverse backgrounds end expprience can become CEOs m community 
colleges. 



In 1975. out of 929 public two-year col- 
leges in the United States (American 
Council on Education, 1982), only 20 
women had managed to achieve the 
chief executive officer position. A decade 
later, the number had multiplied almost 
five times and there were 91 female Chief 
Executive Officers (American Association 
of Women in Community and Junior Col- 
leges, 1986). 

Of the 91, many have proven to be 
successful chief executive officers, and 
several who are currently serving in that 
capacity are recognized nationally for 
their efforts toward excellence in higher 
education. The success enjoyed by these 
women CEOs should serve as encour- 
agement to other women who have 
aspirafions to become college presidents. 

However, many capable and exper- 
ienced women who are currently em- 
ployed as faculty members and admin- 
•stratorsin two-year colleges are reluctant 
to seek CEO positions. Anderson (1983) 
and %lor (1981) found that their reluc- 
tance stems from a variety of reasons, 
including self-image, tradition, scarcity of 
role models, lack of support from other 
women professionals through network 
systems, expectations of spouse and 
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family responsibilities. Numerous other 
factors have also been identified as limita- 
tions on women's career advancement, 
including lack of experience, reluctance 
on the part of search committees to ap- 
point women chief executives, politics, 
and stereotypic views of women's abilitiea 

As one considers these limitations, 
severs! questions come to mind. What are 
the characteristics of successful women 
chief executive officers? How did they 
overcome the obstacles that other women 
face? Do successful women CEOs 
possess special talents and/or skills, or 
were there im portant factors in their career 
development that enabled them to 
achieve a high level of competence? 

To answer these and other questions, 
we designed and conducted a study of 
women who had served as CEOs of two- 
year colleges more than once The study 
is unique in that it creates a never before 
seen profile of the expenenced woman 
CEO. It describes family and educational 
backgrounds, career patterns, profes- 
sional charactenstics, personal relation- 
ships, and reactions to the presidency of 
successful women CEOs. And, most im- 
portantly, it illustrates that women from 
diverse backgrounds and experience can 
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become CEOs in community colleges. 

interviews with 17 v/omen chief execu- 
tive officers of two-year colleges who had 
served as head of more than one institu- 
tion were used to develop an extensive 
profile of the experienced woman CEO. 
These 17 women talked cand^ jly about 
their lives and their profession. They 
shared the personal and professional 
experiences, and they were open about 
their thoughts and opjniona 

One of the most striking aspects of the 
profile was the fact that the women CEOs 
did not have a set of unique, common 
background characteristics or exoeri- 
ences. In contrasttothe findings of eariier 
studies of women CEOs (Freeman, 1977; 
Hsnnig and Jardim, 1977; McCorkle, 
1979; McGee, 1979), the experienced 
women CEOs of today's two-year colleges 
come from quite vaned backgrounds 

Family and Educational Background 

The birthdates of the women ranged 
from 1930 to 1948, and the average age 
of the CEOs was 47 These CEOs were 
youngerthan those included in previous 
studies. The women CEOs also included 
middle, youngest, and firstborn children 
as well as only children. In comparison 
with previous studies that suggested that 
the success of each woman was influenc- 
ed by birthorder. some of the women in 
this study were highly successful even 
though th ey were the middle or youngest 
child in their family N/arying amounts of 
parental attention were received by the 
women. For example, one CEO came 
from a family of 11 children and grew up 
in poverty. Another received little support 
and attention from her parents and felt 
she had been independent from an ear- 
ly age Although one maintained contact 
with her mother, she was raised in a foster 
home. Others had traditional family 
backgrounds 

A number of previous studies have 
focused on the relationship of successful 
women and their parents. These studies 
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have found a direct relationship between 
the educational attainment of the mother 
and the ambition level of children. 
However, the women in this study did not 
have mothers who had pursued profes- 
sional careers Only a small number (four) 
of the CEOs' mothers were identified as 
professional; six of the mothers did not 
complete high school; and only three had 
earned college degreea Although a ma- 
jority of the CEOs' fathers were profes- 
sionals or white coKar workers, only a 
small percentage had strong educational 
backgrounda Rve of the fathers attend- 
ed college, butfourdid not complete high 
school. 

The educational background of the 
women CEOs was also somewhat dif- 
ferent from CEOs included in other 
studiea Some of the other women in this 
study had experienced difficulty in com- 
pleting their high school education. The 
high intelligence level of each CEO was 
obvious, but two had dropped out of high 
school and began college several years 
later after starting familiea 

The CEOs had attended a diverse 
group of educational institutions Ten at- 
tended public colleges and universities, 
and seven attended private, coeduca- 
tional institutions The undergraduate 
educational background of the CEOs was 
also varied. Eleven different disciplines 
were represented, and only two had ma- 
jored in education. Seven of the CEOs 
entered graduate school immediately 
upon completion of an undergraduate 
degree, but 10 waited from one to 10 
years before beginning graduate school. 

There were, of course, several com- 
mon factors in the CEOs* backgrounda 
One commonality the women felt was an 
impoiant factor in their careers was an 
earned degree in a traditional academic 
discipline, i.e., English, mathematics, 
chemistry, or humanities All the CEOs 
had completed graduate work through 
the master's degree, and fourteen ot the 
f^eventeen had earned doctorates 
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Many of the women obtained an ex- 
tensive education despite financial dif- 
ficulties and family obligations. Twelve of 
the women in this study indicated they 
received scholarships that enabled them 
to attend college Eleven were married 
and/or had children before completing an 
undergraduate degree, and 15 of the 
CEOs were married before completing 
graduate degrees. 

Another characteristic that was iden- 
tified as being impor- 
tant to 13 of the CEOs 
was a sense of autono- 
my. Four of the CEOs 
were forced by circum- 
stances to be i n depe n- 
dent, and nine describ- 
ed themselves as inde- 
pendent by choice To 
us. it seemed apparent 
that the characteristic 
of independence had 
helped the wonnen ac- 
cept positions that car- 
ried an element of risk. As one CEO 
stated: 

"My mother could ne^/er figure out 
what I was doing. I didn't come from 
a home where education was rein- 
forced. The environment was not 
supporti\/e. I think nry success came 
from an internal drive and a sense of 
independence. That, with a combina- 
tion of personality factors, andl think 
areald^tasteforpowerlessness. That 
had a very deep effect— a real deep 
psychological effect on me." 
FBCtom In Career Dewlopment 

Many studies of successful women 
CEOs include information concerning 
various factors that aided or hindered 
career development. Among these fac- 
tors are career planning, influence of a 
mentor, relationships with co-workers and 
supervisors, personal mobility, discrimina- 
tion and risk-taking experiences. The find- 
ings of th is study indicate that the factors 
identified as being an important part of 
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career development for the women dif- 
fered, as did the degree to which these 
factors influenced the CEOs. 

For example, career planning, which 
has been identified as a needed compo- 
nent of career development, was not an 
important part of the women CEOs' 
careera Although many of the CEOs had 
envisioned various careers while in high 
school, they all began their college 
education without the benefit of career 
planning. While almost 
all the CEOs advised 
women who aspire to 
the position of CEO to 
follow a traditional route 
to the presidency, most 
of them did not. Only 
four CEOs followed a 
traditional route to the 
presidency (faculty 
position to department 
or division chairperson 
to dean or vice presi- 
dent of instruction to 
CEO). While all the CEOs had college 
teaching experience and had held the 
position of dean or vice president, several 
had also held a vaP3ty of other adminis- 
trative positions. 

The role of mentors in the career 
development of women has been dis- 
cussed extensively in earlier studies, and 
many reported the advantages of having 
strong mentors. ThevwDmen CEOs in this 
study did not acknowledge the help of 
mentors. In fact, when asked to name 
pecpie who had served as mentors to 
them, they indicated that the word 'Sup- 
porter" better described these special 
friends and supporters than did mentor. 
A CEO described her relationship with 
"supporters" in this way: 

7 was a hard worker and fair and 
honest. I was capable of making my 
boss look good. So, from that stand- 
point, I think I was treated v\ell by peo- 
ple I reported to I think they helped 
me when I needed it because they 
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were assisting a good employee," 
Ninety-four percent descnbed them- 
selves as risk-takers. Examples cited by 
the CEOs as illustrations of risk-taking 
were varied and included changing jobs, 
moving from staff to line positions, assum- 
ing difficult responsibilities and demand- 
ing promotiona The women were all W\\\- 
%_ ing to make a move to become CEOs or 
to takea second CEO position. Only four 
CEOs in this study were promoted to CEO 
as in-house candidates. 

Discrimination was briefly discussed 
by the women CEOs during the inter- 
views. The majority (14) of the CEOs indi- 
cated they had been forced to overcome 
negative perceptions about women ad- 
ministrators. Seven reporJed specific 
instances of discrimination. A CEO who 
felt she continually faced prejudice 
described her experiences: 

"You are constantly doubted. The 
question is always asked: Are you 
really gcod, or iiave you gotten to 
where you are only through affirma- 
tive action?" 
Many of the CEOs indicated that prob- 
lems had occurred only during the early 
stages of their career. The CEOs in this 
study have been tremendously suc- 
cessftjl, even in the beginning of their 
careera If they were discriminated against 
initially it way be that many have devel- 
oped skill in deflecting discriminating tac- 
tics and no longer feel that discrimination 
is a problem for them. 

Personal Lives 

Researchers have previously found 
that women CEOs often sacrificed family 
life in order to advance professionally 
(Hennig and Jardim, 1977; Weishaar, 
Chiaravalli, and Jones, 1984). The CEOs 
in this study, however, reported that th^ 
had achieved relatively successful per- 
sonal lives. 

Eighty-eight percent of the CEOs had 
been married, and 59% were married at 
the time of the interview. Relationships 
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with the husbands of the 10 who were 
married were such that six of the hus- 
bands had relocated when their wives 
accepted a second CEO position. Two 
husbands lived apart from their wives and 
met them on weekends. Although 10 of 
the women had been divorced at least 
once, seven stated that there was no rela- 
tion between their divorces and career 
development. More than 70% of the 
CEOs had children, and the size of the 
families ranged from one to five children. 
Each CEO managed to balance career 
and family demands in different ways. 
One CEO involves her children in campus 
activities, and she believes they benefit 
from her professionalism: 

"My children are very proud and 
very pleased with what I do. My 
daughter now believes that sheV be 
a college president. There's no ques- 
tion about it. /f Is difficult working in a 
position such as mine and raising 
children, but I feel I am protecting 
their welfare more by doing the work 
that I do than by staying at home" 
No one described the balance she 
maintained between the roles of CEO, 
wife, mother, friend, and volunteer as 
being easy. All the women indicated it was 
extremely difficult, but they did feel it was 
possible 

The CEOs felt tnat some sacrifices 
were necessary in order to achieve the 
CEO position; however, all stated that the 
sacrifices they had made were worth it. 
The sacrifices they mentioned included 
loss of time to pursue other interests, loss 
of privacy, and problems in personal 
relationships. 

Although all the CEOs had made 
sacrifices, it was apparent that the amount 
of sacrifice varied. As one CEO stated. 
'You make choices, and those choices 
make it impossible for you to do some 
other things." However, these women 
appeared to have been fairly successful 
in maintaining a life that included work, 
family and social activities. 
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Pmcepaon$OfTh0PrBsld0n€y 

The women in this study were positive 
about their experiences as a CEO of a 
two-year ccllege Although each had both 
positiveand negative things to say about 
the position, all had enjoyed and felt 
challenged by the position. All but one 
C£u indicated that if they could start over, 
they would want to become a CEO again. 
They all felt that the responsibility was 
awesome, but the position provided 
tremendous rewards. The majority of the 
women stated that the most positive 
aspects of the portion were the following: 
the challenge of leadership; the satisfac- 
tion from resolving conflicts and using 
political and analytical skills, and the op- 
portunity to make a difference in people's 
lives. A poignant example was used by a 
CEO to illustrate her feelings about conti- 
nuing in the job despite difficulties and 
frustrations: 

Ihe Japanese have a little doll that 
just has the head and body, and iti 
built in such a way that when you 
push it down, it wont stay down. It 
comes back up. Those are my traits. 
And in the Japanese tradition, when 
someone launches into a new adven- 
ture, /ffe a/ways traditional to give this 
doll. When you give the doll, which 
has two black eyes, you paint one 
eyeball. When the person who re- 
ceives the doll feels that he or she has 
accomplished their goal or task, then 
you paint the other eyeball. I haven't 
painted my other eye yet for I havent 
achieved all that I plan to achieve" 
Each woman president had specific 
suggestions for women aspiring to this 
type of position. As mentioned before, 
following a traditional route to the CEO 
position was strongly recommended, 
together with obtaining a doctorate. Ad- 
ditional advice included being ready 
whenever opoortunity knocks; becoming 
involved in campus activities; supporting 
each other as women; learning to deal 
with aggression; Clarifying goals; and 



understanding the demands of the job. 

Conclusion 

The information gathered from the 
study all relates to a central premise. That 
premise is that women with different 
backgrounds, experiences, abilities, 
responsibilities, and goals can attain the 
position of chief executive officer in a two- 
year college Based upon this study, it 
would appear that women who want to be 
CEOs no longer have to fit a particular 
mold. The career success of many of 
these women could not have been pre- 
dicted because they did not fit the profile 
of women CEOs developed in earlier 
studies. The current study revealed very 
few commonalities in bacl^round and ex- 
perience; yet each of the women was able 
to attain success in the field of communi- 
ty college education. 

A vital element contributing to each 
CEO's climb to the top position was their 
ability and willingness to take advantage 
of career opportunities for advancement 
and to take chances. The women were not 
content to remain in staff and specialist 
positions. They continually responded to 
new challenges and worked hard to excel 
in each position so that their ability was 
recognized. Several described how they 
tailored their interests and knowledge to 
the needs of the institution. Opportunities 
didnt just happen; they became available 
to the CEOs because others recognized 
their ability and because they continued 
to look for and to take advantage of new 
circumstancea The women accepted the 
need for mobility and were willing to take 
career risks. Other women who aspire to 
the position of CEO can develop these 
same skills and attitudes regardless of 
their background. 

The reasons usually listed for why 
women have traditionally not sought CEO 
positions are apparently not as important 
as they were. Certainly, they did not serve 
as deterrents to the CEOs in this study. 
Many of these v;omen did not have a 
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strong self-image initially; a number of 
them faced economic hardships; and a 
large majority had family responsibilities. 
They had to face and overcome the tradi- 
tional attitudes of search committees and 



stereotypic views of women's abilities. 
These experienced women CEOs have 
demonstrated that barners can be over- 
come, and that, for wonr.en, two-year col- 
leges are truly "opportunity colleges." 



Sandi Sanders is Director of the University Center at Westark Community Col- 
lege in Fort Smith, Arkansas Jim Mammons is Professor and Coordinator of the 
Higher Education Leadership Program at the University of Arkansas in Fayette- 
ville. 
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Women's Studies at Ohio Two-Y»ar Colleges: 
A Survey and Suggestions 
for a Successful Program 

Andrea Tuttle Kornbluh, Ph.D. 

A 1989 survey of Ohio tm-year colleges provides preliminary information on womenS 
r \ studies offerings and programs in two-year colleges. The history of the Women^ 
Studies Program at one school, University of Cindnnati^ Raymond Walter College, sug- 
gests four key elements of a successful program: faculty initiative and autonomy; sup- 
port from the administration; a rnuiti-faceted approach combining academics, advocacy 
and community outreach; and access to information about women's studies. 



Although women's studies courses 
and programs were first developed over 
twenty years ago, and more than 500 
such prog ramscurrently exist (Andreadis, 
1988), little is known about the history and 
current state of women's studies in two- 
year colleges. Excellent guides exist to 
programs at four-year schools and univer- 
sities (National Women's Studies Associa- 
tion, 1989), but no such centralized listing 
exists for two-year colleges. We do not 
know how many programs there are 
around the country, what kinds of courses 
they offer, what level of institutional sup- 
port they enjoy or whether women's 
studies programs are gaining or losing 
ground at the nation's two-year schools. It 
would appear, however, that community 
and junior colleges, with their predomi- 
nance of women students, women facul- 
ty and women administrators, would pro- 
vide a logical base for a variety of women's 
studies courses and programs. This 
paper offersapreliminarylook at the state 
of women's studies in Ohio two-year 
schools and suggests ways to build and 
strengthen such programs based on the 
experience of the Women's Studies Pro- 
gram at Raymond Walters College at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Women's Studies In 
Ohio 'nm-Ybar Schools 

In July 1989, a brief survey requesting 
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information about women's studies 
courses and programs was mailed to 64 
two-year colleges in Ohio; 46 responded. 
The colleges surveyed represent all the 
Ohio two-year institutions listed in the 7989 
HEP Higher Education Directory. The sur- 
vey, which is based on the 46 responses, 
gives an overview of the status of women's 
studies statewide. In response to the 
question "Does yourcollege currently of- 
fer women's studies courses?" Thirty-two 
percent (14 schools) of the respondents 
said "yes" Only one of the colleges had 
taken the next step beyond offering 
courses by creating a Women's Studies 
Certificate Program. It would appear that 
women's studies have not lost much 
ground overtime In response to the ques- 
tion "If you do not currently offer women's 
studies course, did you ever offer such 
courses?" only three institutions (nine per- 
cent) said yes" The predominance of 
women studentsat two-year schools was 
confirmed by the response to the ques- 
tion "What propc^ion of your student 
body is female?" Seventy-five percent of 
the respondents indicated that their stu- 
dent body was between 50% and 70% 
female; 45% of the colleges were more 
than 60% female 

The summary of courses offered at 
these schools showed a range in the 
number of offerings. Six schools offer one 
women's studies course, three schools 
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offer two courses, one school offers three 
courses, two schools offer four courses 
and two schools offer five courses. One 
school offers 13. From the course titles 
listed, it appears that the most frequently 
offered course is some variation of 
'Women in Literature," as listed bv nine 
schools. Five schools offered courses 
titled ^Women's Studies," 'Women in Cul- 
ture and Society," or "I ntroduction to Wbm- 
en's Studies," all of which seem to be inter- 
disciplinary courses. Sociology/Social 
Science offerings included one each of 
the following: 'Women and Work," "Black 
Women in American Life," 'Women in 
America," and 'Women's Equity Issues in 
Comparative Cultures." Each of the fol- 
lowing was also offered: "Pi^^chology of 
Women," "Human Sex- 
uality," "History of Wom- 
en in America," 'Women 
in the Business World," 
"Women in the Scientific 
Community; The Biolo- 
gy of Women," ''Feminist 
Political Philosophy," 
'Women in Rim," Soci- 
ology of the Family" and 
"Images of Women." 

f^any of the survey 
respondents expressed 
a desire to learn more about women's 
studies. The question, 'Would you be in- 
terested in more information about devel- 
oping a women's studies program at your 
school?" was answered "yes" by more 
than half the respondents. Colleges not 
offering wonen's studies courses, as well 
as those with courses, wanted to inves- 
tigate women's studies programs. A useful 
way to learn about developing a program 
is to examine closely the history of wom- 
en's studies atone particular school. Ray- 
mond Walters College, a two-year branch 
of the University of Cincinnati, offers its 
own Women's Studies Certificate Program 
and more women's studies courses than 
any other Ohio two-year college. 



Colleges not offering 
women's studies 
courses, as well as 
those with courses, 
wanted io investigate 
women's studies 
programs. 



Rsymond Waltets College 
Wdmen's Studies 

Raymond Walters College (RWC) was 
established as a branch campus of the 
University of Cincinnati in 1967. Located 
in the suburb of Blue Ash, RWC had a stu- 
dent body of 3,700 students in fall 1988. 
Seventy percent of the current students 
are female Like other two-year schools, 
RWC has a diverse student body; less 
than twenty-five percent of those anrolled 
fit the definition of 'traditional" student. 
RWC students are both older (58% are 
age 23 or older) and more likely to be 
employed (82% combine work and edu- 
cation) than traditional college students. 
One third of the students enrolled at the 
college take classes only at night. 

Raymond Walters 
College hosts a well- 
developed Women's 
Studies Program. It is 
the only two-year col- 
lege in Ohio to offer 
students a certificate in 
Women's Studies. Facul- 
ty from history, sociolo- 
gy, business, chemistry, 
biology, English, psy- 
chology, foreign lan- 
guages, art and philo- 
sophy tOdoh thirteen women's studies 
courses. The Women's Studies Program 
has a part-time coordinator and receives 
grant money for course development, 
faculty travel, and general promotion of 
the program. 

The typical RWC Women's Studies 
student is descrit 3d as follows: she is 
female (about six percent are male), more 
than 23 years of age (only one-third of the 
students are younger), and she is white 
(although womenfe studies courses attract 
a higher percentage of Afro-American 
students than the college as a whole). 
Less than one-third of the Women's 
Studies students are married, but more 
than 38% have children living at home 
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ror those with children at home, 22% 
of the youngsters are under the age of 
five. Additionally, more than half of the 
Women's Studies students are full-time 
students enrolled in a degree program. 
Two thirds are employed. When asked, 
"Do you consider yourself a feminist?" 
49% of the students enrolled in Women's 
Studies courses said "yes" (Winter 1L39 
survey). 

Faculty Initiative and Autonomy 

The Women's Studies curriculum at 
RWC is almost as old as the college itself. 
The program exists because of the work 
of women faculty members who first 
created courses, convinced their depart- 
ments to allow them to teach these offer- 
ings, and then created a certificate pro- 
gram which received college endorse- 
ment. This work of course development 
was done in addition to other teaching 
and committee responsibilities. 

The minutes kept of the Women's 
Studies faculty meetings, college course 
catalogs, and early issues of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Women's Studies Forum 
help trace the history of the program. As 
early as 1975, RWC English Department 
faculty offered a course titled "Women in 
Literature." In 1974, when the main cam- 
pus of the University of Cincinnati started 
its Women's Studies Program, an RWC 
faculty member was appointed to the 
Women's Studies Advisory Council. 
Several individual faculty members 
developed additional courses in such 
disciplines as biology, business, and 
psychology in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. But before 1984 no local campus 
group of faculty existed, nor did an 
organized Women's Studies Program. 

In winter 1984, two faculty members 
began to organize a group of faculty in- 
terested in women's studies. They invited 
faculty who, as they described it, "think 
about their academic matter from the 
perspective that gender is a major 
category of human experience," to an 



infoimal exchange of information. For the 
next several months, these informal meet- 
ings provided a way for faculty and 
librarians to talk about feminist research 
and teaching. An i. uerdisciplinary group 
of faculty women attended and began a 
series of projects. A librarian, for example, 
put together a short bibliography of basic 
feminist texts in vanous fields suggested 
by group members. The group also 
planned community outreach, proposing 
the creation of a non-credit course or 
"study circle" on feminist books. Such a 
course, they hoped, would attract women 
who were not yet ready to take credit 
courses. 

T ^e Women's Studies group set itself 
the dua' goal of promoting women's 
studies at RWC and promoting ♦'^e ex- 
amination of women's experiences. • hey 
viewed the group's organizational form as 
an important issue as well. Nominally at- 
tached to the college's history depart- 
ment, the Women's Studies grouD did not 
fit any available pattern of faculty 
organization. The committee members 
saw their group as taking a grass-roots 
approach whic. they valued, and they 
were not willing to try to force it into the 
existing committee structure. The group's 
internal rules were designed to reflect a 
non-hierarchical approach: there was no 
chair and membership was open to every- 
one in the college community. While 
group members saw a certain value in 
becoming an official committee, they 
rejected that model and instead created 
a new category of organization, a volun- 
tary committee. 

In the fall of 1985, the RWC group 
began sharing their experiences with 
other two-year institutions involved in 
vwDmen's studies. The RWC faculty pre- 
sented an interdisciplinary roundtable on 
"Women's Studies in Community Col- 
leges" for the regional meetings of the Na- 
tional Women's Studies Association at 
Miami Univerf^ly (Oxford) in Octobf r and 
to the Association of Two-year Colleges 
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r: at its November meeiing in Springfield. 

Those presentations slrpssed the process 
J of designing a certificate program, organ- 
izing the women's studies group, and in- 
tegrating more courses with gender- 
based topics into the program of the 
average student. Group members also 
talkedof their decision to avoid what they 
saw as legalistic organizational structure. 
They conn pared the faculty who chose to 
join the group with those who did not, 
noting that Women's Studies faculty 
shared common interests in studying 
women and in feminist action. 

Multi-faceted Program 

The PWC Women's Studies program 
is multi-faceted. It combines an academic 
certificate program, advocacy for college 
women and community outreach. Each 
of the three elements contributes 
something unique to the program. The 
m est hig hly organized of these efforts has 
been the certificate program. 

At their first nneeting, the women facul- 
ty members had announced their desire 
to create a certificate program. Commit- 
tee members began by putting together 
a list of women's studies courses already 
being taught at RWC. They studied the 
college's course catalog to see how 
women's studies offerings might fit in to 
the course of study of existing programs. 
The main campus Center for Women's 
Studies staff served as an important 
source of information and support. A year 
after their first meeting, in the spring of 
1985, the Women'sStudies Certificate pro- 
posal was passed by the RWC college 
faculty 

For *he student, the certificate pro- 
gram provides both a formal way to 
demonstrates concentration in Women's 
Studies and encouragement to sampi<9 
women's studies offerings from different 
disciplines. The program offers two op- 
tions. First, a student can design a course 
of study around the certificate. To do so, 
she must take 45 credit hours at the 
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college, 15 of which must be Women's 
Studies and nine of which must be Fresh- 
man English. The other option allows 
students pursuing a degree program to 
earn a Women's Studies certificate, too. 
Those students must complete 15 hours 
of women studies courses in addition to 
the courses required for graduation from 
the degree course. Sometimes, a wom- 
en's studies course will fulfill requirements 
or serve as an elective toward another 
degree. 

For the faculty, the certificate program 
offered the opportunity to create a vision 
of women studies as more than just an in- 
dividual course The program created an 
interdisciplinary approach as the route to 
a certificate and provided faculty with 
something concrete to give their students 
in recognition of their work. The certificate 
program also made possible joint listings 
of women studies courses in the college 
catalog and the creation of a Women's 
Studies brochure listing the courses 
offered by individual faculty and giving 
the program more visibility. The faculty 
also gained the power to accept new 
courses as part of the program. As a result 
of a grant (O the program, the faculty can 
also apply for stipends for the develop- 
ment of new coursesto enrich the school's 
women's studies offerings. 

From the beginning, the RWC Wom- 
en's Studies group sought connections 
with women in the non-academic com- 
munity and experimented with ways to ac- 
complish this. In winter 1985, the campus 
group invited community people and 
organizations to a panel discussion titled 
'A Woman's Place, A Woman's World." The 
panelists included a woman student, the 
woman mayor of a neighboring town and 
the woman editor of a local suburban 
newspaper After the event, the faculty 
members were rather critical of it, noting 
that there had been no speaker from a 
poor family or from a dual-career family 
and no speaker who had a full-time 
career In the future, the faculty decided, 
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there should be no more emphasis on 
class diversity in such programs. This 
public program caused the faculty group 
to ask themselves which group of com- 
munity women they wanted to attract. In 
an attempt to bring together a more 
diverse group of women, in the spring of 
1985, the group sponsored a public 
series of programs on issues in women's 
health. However, few community women 
attended. 

A commitment to community out- 
reach, along with the question of whom 
to target, has continued as the group 
struggles to define the audience and 
find the best forum to reach community 
women. This year, the 
RWC group plans to 
hold a free all-day Wom- 
erfs Studies Film Festi- 
val open to community 
as well as college wom- 
en. This desire to relate 
to the non-academic 
community has provid- 
ed a basis for promoting 
the program in the com- 
munity and for discus- 
sions with community 
women on issues of 
common concern. 

In addition to academic issues con- 
cerning women's studies on and off- 
campus, the group also addressed 
women's issues on campus, such as 
salary inequities, maternity leave, paren- 
tal leave; child care, sick leave to care for 
family members, job sharing, and part- 
time work. Rather than taking on its own 
campaigns around these issues, however, 
the group has usually defined its task as 
pushing the local chapter of the AAU P to 
take upthese issues Perhaps the group's 
greatest service in the area of advocacy 
has been the creation of a regular space 
(Women's Studies meetings) where facul- 
ty could discuss these issues and plan 
strategy 



Community and 
junior colleges, with 
their concentrations 
of female student 
and faculty, could 
become the next 
wave of the Women's 
Studies movement 



Admlnlstmtlw Support 

Although the faculty formed the 
backbone of the vv'omen's studies effort, 
administrative support was crucial in both 
the development of the certificate pro- 
gram and the successful grant applica- 
tion which provides funding to the pro- 
gram for six years. A founding member of 
the Women's Studies group also served 
the college as Assistant Dean. As a sup- 
portive administrator, she was able to help 
shepherd the program into existence and 
then successfully apply to the Board of 
Regents of the State of Ohio for an Aca- 
demic Challenge Grant to strengthen the 
program. That six-year grant approved 
in 1988 provides Wom- 
en's Studies faculty with 
their own budget for 
course development 
stipends, travel to wom- 
en's studies confer- 
ences, program publici- 
ty and outreach, and a 
part-time coordinator for 
the program. In addition 
to Tooi lumic support for 
tf^e development of 
V/omen's Studies, the 
grant has helped to pro- 
vide both publicity and 
legitimacy for the program. 

Access to Information 
About Women's Studies 

Raymond Walters College also bene- 
fitted from its connection to the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati. That connection gave 
RWC faculty access to the university's im- 
pressive Women's Stud'es Program, with 
its resources, its faculty, and its staff. The 
Women's Studies faculty at the Universi- 
ty welcomed the interest and participation 
of the faculty from the tvAD-year college in 
activities at the main campus. Staff at the 
Center for Women's Studies provided 
help in designing courses and in develop- 
ing the certificate program. As part of this 
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coope;ation, RWC students who transfer 
to the University of Cincinnati are able to 
use RWC courses for the four-year cer- 
tificate program. 

Conclusion: Building Women's 
Studies at TWo-M^ar Schools 

The survey of Ohio two-year schools 
suggests there is much interest in learn- 
ing more about how to develop women's 
studies programs. The experience of pro- 
gram development at Raymond Walters 
indicates several ways to enhance 
women's studies at two-year colleges. 
First, the development of a women's 
studies program depends in large part 
upon faculty initiatives. A women's studies 
program is based upon courses devel- 
oped and taught by faculty. In order for 
faculty to undertake this work, which is 
usually in addition to their other respon- 
sibilities, they need autonomy. This may 
also mean the creation of new organiza- 
tional forms. Second, in the step from in- 
dividual courses — which many two-year 
schools offer — to a formal women's 
studies program, administrative support 
becomes an important element. Suppor- 
tive administrators can help faculty win 
endorsement of a program and may be 
able to help faculty garner additional 
financial resources which can support 
progress from individual courses to a pro- 
gram in Women's Studies 

Finally, access to information about 
women's studies is essential. In the case 
of Raymond Walters College, th-^ connec- 



tion to the University of Cincinnati's main 
campus gave faculty easy access to a 
fully-developed women's studies pro- 
gram. However, such support could be 
provided to two-year colleges which have 
no link to a university through research 
and resourcesat the national level as well. 
Through organizations such as the 
American Association of Women in Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges and the Na- 
tional Women's Studies Association, a net- 
work of faculty and students in two-year 
colleges could be created. At the most 
basic level, this could provide for regular 
exchange of information about course 
offerings and resources. A national survey 
of community and junior colleges could 
also be undertaken to discover the state 
of women's studies and develop a guide 
to two-year women's studies offerings. 
Perhaps summer institutes designed 
especially for women's studies staff and 
faculty at two-year colleges could be 
organized. 

Community and junior colleges, with 
their concentration of female students 
and faculty, could become the next wave 
of the women's studies movement. The 
potential is there. Any plans for such work, 
however, will have to take into account the 
fact that faculty at two-year schools have 
heavier teaching loads than at four-year 
schools, that they may have less oppor- 
tunity to offer courses of their own design, 
and that significant numbers of students 
combine paid worK and domestic work 
with school work. 



Andrea Tattle Kornbluh is Visiting Assistant Professor of History at tlie Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati, Raymond Walters College. 
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On Being A Change Agent 
Teacher as Text: Homophobia as Context 

Amy Blumenthal. MA 
Mary L. Mittler, MBA 

Through a dialogue between an administrator and a faculty member, this article 
I challenges assumptions about the classroom as a value-free setting for instruc- 
tion. Instead, the authors suggest, the classroom reflects and reinforces the values and 
assumptions of the dominant culture. These values and assumptions, larguly spoken 
and hence unquestioned, nonetheless exert a powerful and often censorious influence 
over teacher and student interaction. This being the case, what are the risks and respon- 
sibilities assumed by an untenured lesbian faculty member, for whom silence about 
issues of identity and choice constitutes a challenge to personal and professional 
integrity? Additionally what rr 'e must administrators play in securing and maintaining 
an environment where the rights of all students and faculty are both acknowledged and 
allowed expression within responsible limits? 



Visneyworld? No, I've not been there, 
at least not yet. We are taking the kids in 
June." 

'Sorry / had to miss class Wednesday 
My car wouldn't start and Pat had already 
left for work." 

7 know what you mean. I still remem- 
ber how nervous I was at the thought of 
my first djte . . . what to say how to act, 
what to wear" 

Innocent enough remarks. College 
teachers say such things to students all 
the time, in and out of class. And while 
recognizing that some limits must be 
observed, most teachers would agree 
that such remarks are not necessarily in- 
appropriate, nor in and of themselves 
distracting to the teaching/learning pro- 
cess. Students also find such comments 
acceptable, and from these bits of infor- 
mation, fashion their im^ge of who we are 
beyond the classroom walls. 

But what if the context changed What 
if the teacher is gay or lesbian? What if 
there are children, but no husband/wife? 
What if Pat is a lover? What if that first date 
that gave rise to those "common feelings" 
was boy/boy, or girl/girl? What then? 

Professorial self-disclosure occurs 



most often in the context of seemingly 
mundane remarks. So mundane, in fact, 
that few realize the importance of what is 
actuciliy being said. But gay and lesbian 
teachers know. Even if their colleagues 
are avi^re of their orientation, at what point 
may they, can they, should they make 
themselves known to their student^ And 
is there a point at which they must? 

In preparing a paper on ethical issues 
in higher education, Mary Mittler, Assis- 
tant Vice PresiderVDean at Cakion Com- 
munity College sent a memo to several 
faculty members requesting comments 
on ethical dilemmas they experience in 
their v^'ork. Amy Blumenthal, Assistant 
Professor of English and ESL Specialist, 
responded. During the following semes- 
ter; the two engaged in a written dialogue 
within which they explced the questions 
posed above. This is an edited version of 
that dialogue. 

*** 

AB: As a faculty member, one of my more 
persistent dilemmas involves 'coming out,' 
letting others know that I am a lesbian. As 
an educator, I want to be a positive role 
model for all my students and a special 
suppoa for lesbian and gay students. I am 
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sure thatthe great majority of my students 
assume that I am heterosexual, especially 
if they learn I have a child. To let this false 
assumption stand feels dishonest. I also 
believe that one of my professional obliga- 
tions is to be a change agent, especially 
when that change leads to greater under- 
standing. And while I strive for honesty in 
all other areas of my life, at this college, I 
have never *bome out" in the classroom. 
This creates a split in me that I think is not 
good for me or my teaching. 
MM: You raise issues any thoughtful 
educator faces: role modeling, personal 
honesty, forming vs. informing studer^ts, 
risk-taking, limit-setting. And, while there 
may not be any official policies prohibiting 
personal disclosure in an academic set- 
ting, we both know policies dont have to 
be official to be real. In light of this, let's 
start with your need to be a role model to 
gay and lesbian students. Whether covert 
or overt, in the classroom or out, I think 
self-disclosure goes on all the time. 
Everything you bring into the classroom 
— dress, attitude, behavior ~ will be 
"read" by students, probably more eager- 
ly than your formal class materials. You, as 
a teacher, are another kind of te.xt and I 
think your students will take from you what 
they see, according to what ♦hey need. 
Ellen Hart argues that "ga^ ire not as 
invisible' to themselves as they are to 
others (Hart, 1988)." If thisisso, and I think 
it is, dont gay and lesbian students see 
you as they need to without a formal 
declaration? 

AB: Maybe, but arenl they seeing yet 
another "professional in the closet?" 
Doesnt this set up sile. ice and invisibility 
as a model for what 'igood" lesbian and 
gay professionals do? Of equal impor- 
tance is what constant self-censorship 
does to someone, to me. I teach best 
when I am whole, when I dont have to 
think about censoring myself. 

MM: But, donl we all censor our behav- 
ior at one time or another^ Role playing, 



as well as role moc'eling, is a fact of lifa 
We're all nicer to some people than we'd 
really like to be, act differently around 
friends than around strangers. So here 
you stop short of the outright confession. 
Aren't we all entitled to "pick our spots" for 
disclosure? 

AB: Look at that word — *bonfession." It 
implies wrong-doing, guilt. However, in 
'boming out," I am saying that there is no 
confession of wrong-doing. There is 
honesty, yes, but not confession. This is 
not a question of what I ofo, but of who I 
am. And, yes, we should all be able to 
pick our spot for disclosure Whycantthat 
spot be in the classroom? Self-disclosure 
can be directly related to content. In 
English as a Second Language classes, 
controversial issues are included in many 
texts as a way of stimulating discussion 
and writing, teaching U.S. culture and 
history, and teaching appropriate conver- 
sation strategies. Most ESL reading texts, 
for example, contain articles on racism, 
sexism, ageism, but heterosexism —the 
belief that heterosexual orientation is the 
only acceptable dimension of human sex- 
uality and the consequent prohibition and 
prejudice against any other ~ and homo- 
phobia haveni yet made it there What are 
the effects of this omission? For one, I think 
it denies heterosexual and lesbian/gay 
students the opportunities to learn about 
and develop a better understanding of 
this part of our cultr to develop and 
practice the language and social skills 
they need to discuss r ' write about these 
topics. If it is a given that learning about 
the Civil Rights and Women's Liberation 
movements is important for ESL students, 
then how can we justify not including the 
Lesbian/Gay Rights movement? 

MM: You're right about the general lack 
of textbook material that is other than 
heterosexual. This is hardly unique to ESL 
classes Bui the matter of using specifical- 
ly gay and lesbian materials is still sepa- 
rate from the issue of self-disclosure in 
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the dassroom. Students come into your 
class expecting a separation between 
"course content" and "teacher'* Conse- 
quently, if your self-disclosure as a lesbian 
creates a "hostile environment," one that 
infringes upon a student's right to learn, 
the institution must deal with the always 
honrible tension of conflicting rights. That's 
hard. Each student has an unwritten con- 
tract with the institution which requires it 
to provide — among other things — com- 
petent instructors who will teach thp 'con- 
tent specified in the catalog and cuurse 
descriptions. What if the student claims 
that this term of the contract has been 
broken ~ that the instructor actually 
prevents learning by introducing distrac- 
ting material that the student believes is 
inappropriate and per- 
sonally offensive? As 
much as I might per- 
sonally want to say, 
"Hey. maybe you need 
to hear thio stuff. Col- 
lege is a place to learn 
about difference, so 
grow up and go back to 
class, or take a hike," 
neither I nor any other 
administrator automat- 
ically can or will. 
AB: But there are two 
issues hera The first is 
whethsr the teacher's homosexuality has 
become the focus of the course I agree 
that I am not the text for my courses. Then 
the second issue is institutional respon- 
sibility. What if a white student has a black 
instructor and complains to the dean that 
she cannot learn because the instructor 
is black and slants the course in a way the 
student finds objectionable? Or the in- 
structor is Jewish and the student Pales- 
tinian? 

MM: Wed need to investigate, of course, 
regardless of whether the complaint was 
based upon race. sex. sexual onenta- 
tion. or culture. I think, however, that most 



If it is a given that 
learning about the 
Civil Rights and 
Women's Liberation 
movement is impor- 
tant fur ESL students, 
then how can we 
justify not including 
the Lesbian/Gay 
movement? 



administrators would feel more comfor- 
table with racial or political controversies; 
they have been around longer, and have 
been discussed and experienced by 
more of us than gender-based ones. And 
few administrators w 'd — publicly, at 
least — be willing to .jt their own pre- 
judices in these areas blind them to the 
extent that their ability to adjudicate the 
case was seriously impaired. And. even 
if it was. p3er/collegial/legal pressure 
would present a countervailing forca 
Homophobia is so widely spread in our 
society, indeed within our own institution, 
that a student's claim that gender or sex- 
ual orientation issues were being raised 
inappropriately by a self-proclaimed les- 
bian, and that such interfered with her 
ability to learn, might be 
met with more sym- 
pathy than a complaint 
based on race, for in- 
stanca Hence my cau- 
tion: letting your stu- 
dents know that you Yea 
lesbian must be clearly 
tied to content. If it is, the 
student may claim that 
the content prevents her 
from learning, but this is 
a claim not likelly to win 
any more points than a 
student claiming that 
fractions interfere with her ability to learn 
math. 

AB: But my role is not simply to give in- 
formation to my students. I think my role 
IS to guide learning and to model learning, 
to be a "learned learner." To me. this 
means not only should I be a support for 
gay and lesbian students, but I should 
challenge all students to examine their at- 
titudes and behaviors, e'ipecially when 
these are oppresive to large group of 
peopla The New York Times, in an article 
published on June 25, i989. noted, "In a 
nationwide survey of '.481 adults in the 
spnng of 1988. the National Opinion 
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Research Center found that 57 percent 
said homosexuals should be allowed to 
teach in a college or university." The 
amazing thing is this statistic was used as 
an example of Americans seeming more 
tolerant of homosexuals What about the 
other 43 percent who fee! that homosex- 
uals should not be allowed to teach at the 
college level? I dont think this attitude will 
diange unless more people begin to see 
— and get to know — teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, secretaries, librarians, marketing 
r^s. carpenters, and accountants who 
are homosexual. That's what I mean by 
modeling: letting ^dents, faculty, admin- 
istrators, and the community at large 
knowthat I am a hard-working, conscien- 
tious educator who is good at her jobi car- 
ing of her students and current in her field, 
and some of that maybe even because 
and not in spite of the fact that I am a 
lesbian. 

MM: "Because..:? 
AB: Well, to the extent that I have faced 
both overt and subtle discrimination, and, 
as a member of a minority group, have 
had tostojggle with issues that involve be- 
ing seen as "btherT I can bring an impor- 
tant perspective I think I am especially 
sensitive to the need to encourage 
students faced v/ith issues that involve 
race, sex, ethnicity, religion, politics, or 
sexual orientation, and at the same time, 
to lead othersto examine their own biases 
Just as I believe that I must be a profes- 
sional, female educator, so too do I believe 
I must be a professional, female/lesbian 
educator. Each word there expandsupon 
my role and enriches it. Some heterosex- 
ual teachers cftoose personal neutrality in 
the classroom, just as you made a choice 
in this dialogue to be neutral. Whether I 
"come out" to*^tudents or not is of far less 
importance than that I, too, have the free- 
dom to choose 

I know that one of the consequences 
of 'fcoming out" is the tendency students 
in general will have to gossip. Remember, 
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this is an issue that is rooted in sexuality, 
and gossip about anything sexual flies 
fast. But since I am 'but" in all other areas 
of my life^ it is quite probable that I will be 
known as a lesbian without having ever 
"self-disclosed" in the classroom. And 
this, too, is all right. As students get to 
know and appreciate me and my skills as 
a teacher, those same speculations that 
may begin as not-so-idle Igossip" may 
senate bring changeand growth in both 
students' attitudes and actions. I have 
seen this happen time and time again 
when i have been the guest speaker for 
classes and community groups discuss- 
ing homosexuanty. 

MM: But in such a setting, you have been 
asked specifically to discuss homosex- 
uality, and the listeners are there for that 
purpose To view the classroom in the 
same way as community meetings is un- 
fair. In those meetings, you v\«re the equal 
of those whom you were challenging. In 
a classroom, the challenge is different. 
The power issues are different. So to view 
the classroom in the same way as any 
other group where roles are balanced, 
and so is power, is patently unfair. 
AB: I agree, but I do not believe that per- 
sonalizing what may have been an ab- 
stract issue has to be done in a way that 
abuses a teacher's power Having stu- 
dents read and write about heterosexism 
and homophobia does not mean that 
the needs of all of us in the classroom— 
teachers/students, homosexual/hetero- 
sexual — are not being met, if it is done 
in a way that draws on the connections 
between people and issues while still 
recognizing, celebrating, and learning 
from difference By definition, this means 
that any one grr' ip must not be silenced. 
And while this is separate from issues of 
self-disclosure; and should be seen as im- 
portant by heterosexual teachers also, 
you know as well as I that it is those of us 
who are gay/lesbian who must take the 
lead. 
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Are there risk^ Of course Job securi- 
ty, for one The other day I carrie across 
an article entitled 'Publish and Perish." in 
which a gay teacher discussed the after- 
math of having published an article on 
gay/lesbian young adult fiction. Although 
he never referred to his own sexual orien- 
tation in the original piece, he received 
threatening letters and was denied 
employment (f^ohr. 1984). I doubt that 
there were any official policies that were 
violated, but as you said earlier, policies 
dont have to be official to be real. I might 
not have to wony about job security in the 
same way were I tenured, but Tm not. 
MM: No question about that. But ten- 
ured or not, the real issue of job security 
is whether or notyouYe 
doing your job, defined 
as teaching students 
the content of your 
course There is danger 
that, should someone 
complain, the "real 
issue" v.i!l become not 
competence but "de- 
viance." I can teach 
Henry James or Virginia 
Woolf quite easily with- 
out dealing with ques- 
tions of their sexual ori- 
entation. It's been done 
for years. But if I choose 
to broaden the spectrum and include 
such an issue, is this proper and neces- 
sary? I think so, but there's the risk that 
others v/ho hold more power may not. On 
the other hand, outsidethe classroom the 
need to educate faculty, administrators 
and staff is also great. Challenging a col- 
league's suggestion at a meeting that 
seating be "boy-girl-boy-girl," or display- 
ing/reading from works such as this at the 
English department annual "brag party," 
or volunteering to sponsor a student gay/ 
lesbian club are also ways of promoting 
awareness and change, and don't leave 
you as vulnerable to job action by those 
who may feel threatened. 



Self-disclosure, 
toming-out" creat- 
ing and respecting 
boundaries: these 
are all complex and 
important issues, 
each involving 
questions of rights 
and responsibilities, 
both personal and 
institutional. 



AB: But here too. there are risks. I am not 
so naive as to be unaware of how threat- 
ened people are by questions of sexuali- 
ty. Perhaps many, if not most, teachers, 
administrators and/or students have a 
great stake in working in a space that is 
"safe" from these issues, or at least where 
there is the illusion of such safety. 
MM: Yes, but while exploding the *bol- 
lege as haven" myth is risky, exploding the 
*fclassroom as haven" myth may be even 
more so. While the notion of "energizing" 
the classroom is an old one, the notion 
that a considerable part of that energy is 
sexual is simply not discussed as openly 
or as often at it should be Given that, and 
given that all instructors need to establish 
bou ndaries i n the class- 
room, wontthese boun- 
daries for the lesbian or 
gay teacher be more 
strongly or more open- 
ly challenged? Should 
the boundaries, then, 
be even more strict, 
even more clear? 
AB: I dont think there 
can be any set formula 
for determining appro- 
priate boundariea What 
is appropriate for one 
instructor in one setting 
may not be appropriate 



for another in a different (or similar) set- 
ting. But your point is important. I think 
many lesbian and gay teachers do estab- 
lish ooundaries that are very rigid and 
very distant. I sometimes wonder if my 
own are too rigid and too distant because 
I fear my students will *find out." Energy 
that could be focused on my teaching 
and on my students' learning may be too 
focused on maintaining my boundaries. 
Why should I need to be afraid that I am 
somehow being unprofessional by being 
who I am in my classroom? 
MM: In talking about being afraid, arent 
you really talking about institutional 
climate? As an administrator, I work with 
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faculty and otner administrators, as v.^ell 
as students There are gays and lesbians 
in each of these groupa Some I know. 
Some I dont. Some choose to be invisible 
Others are Icloseted" because they are 
afraid. I dontthinkanyonecan do her best 
work, afraid. Because some of this fear 
may be related to the college environ- 
ment, and because part of my job is to see 
that the environment is conducive to 
teaching and learning. I and every other 
administrator must be concerned about 
all of this. And yet, before now. IVe not 
really talked with my colleagues about it. 
In some ways, then, what is most insidious 
may be how many educators are u naware 
a problem even exists. 
AB: Yes. And many heterosexual educa- 
tors dont realize that they come to their 
roles from a position of privilege. The 
casual mention of a wife or husband in or 
out of class, insurance benefits for hetero- 
sexual spouses, the ability to leave work 
without penalty to attend the funeral of a 
loved one — these are privileged acts that 
are not at this time rights for all of ua If self- 
disclosure leads to more dialogues of this 
kind, perhaps the risks we discussed 
earlier will lose some of their power. 



Maybe this is the real meaning of aca- 
demic freedom. 



In 1958, Eleanor Roosevelt wrote, 
"Where after all, do universal human 
rights begin? In small places, close to 
home ... the world of the individual per- 
sons; the neighborhood he lives in; the 
school or college he attends . . . Such are 
the places where every man, woman and 
child seeks equal justice, equal opportuni- 
ty, equal dignity without discrimination. 
Unless these rights have meaning there, 
they have little meaning anywhere" (Bar- 
rett, 1989). Through ouractua! conversa- 
tions and through the structuring of this 
dialogue, each of us came to understand 
that some of our assumptions about 
ourselves, about others, and about our 
institution were not altogether valid. Self- 
disclosure, 'boming out," creating and 
respecting boundaries: these are all com- 
plex and important issues, each involving 
questions of rights and responsibilities, 
both personal and institutional. Yet rarely 
do faculty members and/or administrators 
discuss them. We believe this must 
change, and now is the time 



Amy Blumenthalis Assistant Professor of English and ESL Specialist at Oakton 
Community College, DesPlaines, IL MaryL. Mittler is Assistant Vice President/ 
Dean at that same institution. 
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A Call For Papers 
About Women 
In Community Colleges 

The JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
IN COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
invites articles for publication in its 1991 issue. 
Articles are welcome on topics such as: 

\AJomefis Studies Programs. . . Personal and Professional Develop- 
VV ment...Women in the Technologies... Family Issues for Women 
Students and Women Workers...Ethnic Women^ Issues... Affirmative 
Action...fJ\entoring...Fostering Leadership... Learning Styles... Gender 
Topica in the Curriculum... Women. Aging and American Society... 
Community College /Management. .Book Reviews. 

DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF ARTICLES: 
NOVEMBER 15, 1990 

Inquiries or articles for submission to: 

Dr Leila Gonzalez Sullivan 
Middlesex Community College 
100 Training Hill Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 

(203) 344-3001 
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AAWCJC JOURNAL 
Manuscript Preparation Guide 

7 'he Journal of the American Association of Women in Community and Junior 
Colleges we/comes articles of interest to community, junior and technical 
college personnel. Publishing policy and selection of articles are governed by 
the editorial objectives and criteria listed below. 



Editorial Obfectlves: 

1. To publish articles of general interest to 
staff and students in community, junior 
and technical colleges. 

2. To present research, model programs 
and teaching/learning strategies related 
to women staff and students in these 
college& 

3. To provide a forum for discussion of 
critical reports, innovative ideas and con- 
troversial issues related to women in 
higher education, particularly in com- 
munity, junior and technical colleges. 

4. To disseminate information on leader- 
ship training opportunities for women and 
on the accomplishments of women in 
these colleges. 

5. To serve as an advocate for equity and 
excellence in community, junior and 
technical college education. 

Criteria Fdr Selection of Articles: 

1. Material should be original, accurate 
and in good form editorially, and proper 
attribution should be given for material 
from other sources 

2. The manuscript should be current and 
informative, summarizing the basic facts 
and conclusions and maintaining coher- 
ence and unity of thought. 

3. Controversial topics should be pre- 
sented in a factually sound and reason- 
ably unbiased manner 



4. Each manuscript will be acknow- 
ledged on receipt. All submissions will be 
reviewed by the editorial board, and the 
board's decision regarding articles to be 
published is final. 

Authors will be notified regarding the 
board's decision as soon as possible. 
Manuscripts will be returned upon re- 
quest from the author. 

Preparation of Manuscripts: 

1 . Manuscripts should not exceed 3,000 
words, or about 10-12 double spaced 
typed pages. 

2. The MLA Handbook, second edition 
(1984) should be used for references in 
the text and bibliography. 

3. Tables and charts should be clear, 
comprehensible and as brief as possible. 

4. Descriptions of projects for which 
financial support, such as a grant, was 
received should include acknowledge- 
ment of that support either in a subtitle or 
in a footnote. 

5. The manuscript must include a cover 
page giving the article title, author^ name, 
author's title and institution, and an 
abstract of no more than 100 words. 

6. Submit manuscripts to: 

Dr Leila Gonzalez Sullivan 
Middlesex Community College 
100 Training Hill Road 
Middletown,CT 06457 
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I AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN IN 

L COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

L 

I Statement of Philosophy 

I:. 

|; A AWCJCis guided in all of its endeavors by a firm commitment to equity and 

I /i excellence in education and employment for women in community, junior 

I and technical colleges. That commitment is translated into action at the national, 

I regional, state and local levels through the AAWCJC programs, activities and 
services developed and offered in accordance with the following principles: 



1. The achievement of equity for women is critical to the wise and just development 
and use of valuable human resources. 

2. Equity is promoted through AAWCJC's efforts to improve access to: 

education opportunitievS; 
employment at all levels; 
policy-making and decision-making forums. 

3. Equity issues may include career upward-mobility, comparable pay for comparable 
work, increased involvement of women on governing bodies, and appropriate support 
services for adult women enrolled in two-year colleges. 

4. Commitment to equity must be matched by an equally strong commitment to educa- 
tional and professional excellence. 

5. Excellence is promoted through AAWCJC's efforts to: 

encourage and reward educational achievement 
and professional endeavor; 

provide opportunities for professional development; 
develop linkages and disseminate information 
pertaining to specific concerns. 

6. Both equity and excellence may be enhanced through a strong and effective net- 
work of women in community, junior and technical colleges — a network where a 
purposeful focus on tasks, issues and achievements is continually matched by a sen- 
sitive concern for people. 

FOR MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION, CONTACT: 

National Mail Service 
2907 N. Main Street 
Anderson, SC 29621 
(803) 226-5566 
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